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Marine Insurance. 


| -prom “HUNT'S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE.” 


A marine policy enumerates, as the 


' causes of loss against which it insures, 
Perils of the Sea, Fire, Piracy, Theft, | 


Barratry, Capture, Arrests, and De- 
tentions; and “all other perils,” by 
which is meant, by construction of 
law, all other perils of a like kind with 


- those enumerated. 


It is a universal rule that the insur- 
ers are liable only for evtraordinary 
risks. The very meaning of ‘“sea- 
worthiness,” which the insured war- 
rants, is that the ship is competent to 
encounter with safety all ordinary 
If she be lost or injured, and 
the loss evidently arose from an ordi- 
nary peril, as from common weather, 
or the common force of the waves, the 
insurers are not liable, because the 
ship should be able to withstand these 
assaults. And if the loss be unex- 
plained, and no extraordinary peril be 
shown or indicated, this fact would 
raise a very strong presumption of un- 
seaworthiness.. As, for example, if 
the vessel went down while sailing 
with favorable winds on a calm 
ocean. 

The insurers are not liable for loss 
or injury by wear and tear, or natural 
decay, or the effect of age. The ship 


itself, and every part of it, and every- 
thing which belongs to it, must give 
out at some time; and when it it is 
actually lost, the insurers are not held 
without sufficient evidence of a cause 
adequate to produce its loss, provided 
it had been in good condition and pro- 
perly secured. For without this evi- 
dence it would be presumed to have 
been lost by its own defect. 

It is, indeed, another universal rule 
that the insurers are never liable for a 
loss which is caused by the quality of 
the thing lost. This rule applies, as 
above stated, to the ship, her rigging 
and appurtenances, when worn out by 
age or hard service. But its most 
frequent application is to perishable 
goods. The memorandum, already 
spoken of, provides for this in some 
degree. But the insurers are hable 
for the loss of no article of merchan- 
dize whatever, if the loss were caused 
by the. inherent qualities or tenden- 
cies of the article, wnless these quali- 
ties or tendencies were excited to 
action and made destructive by a peril 
insured against. Thus, if hemp rots 
from spontaneous fermentation, which 
cannot occur if it be dry, the insurers 
are not liable if the loss arose from the 
dampness which the hemp had when 
Jaden on board ; but if the vessel were 
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strained by tempest, and her seams 
opened, and the hemp was in this way 
wet, and then rotted, they are liable. 

The insurers do not, of course, in- 
sure any man against his own acts. 
But when we consider whether they 
are liable for losses caused by the 
agents or servants of the insured, it is 
necessary to make a somewhat nice 
distinction. Beginning with the gen- 
eral principle, which should apply as 
well to the contract of insurance as to 
all others, we say that the owner, as 
principle, is liable for the acts of his 
agents while they are acting as his 
agents, and only executing the work 
he gave them to do, ina manner which 
conforms with his instructions and 
authority. But for the consequences 
of the negligence or wilful misconduct 
of the master or crew, the insurers 
may be liable to the owner, because, 
in this respect, the master or crew are 
not the agents of the owner. They 
are his agents only if he directed the 
very negligence or wrongful act which 
destroys the property insured, and 
then the insurers are of course dis- 
charged. So they are if the miscon- 
duct be such as to prove the original 
unfitness of the master or crew, and 
therefore to show the unseaworthiness 
of the ship in this particular; or if 
they give the insurers the defence of 
deviation (to be spoken of presently), 
or the like. 

The insurers may take upon them- 
selyes whatever risks they .choose to 
assume. And express clauses in a 
policy, or the uniform and established 
usage and construction of policies, 
may throw upon .them, as in fact it 
does, a very large liability to the 
owner or shipper, for the effects of the 
misconduct—wilful or therwise—of 
the master and.crew. The clause re- 
lating to barratry, t6 be spoken of 
presently, is of this kind. 
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If the cargo is damaged through the 
fault of the master or crew, the ship- 


per of the cargo has a remedy against | 


| 


| 
) 
| 


ij 


the owner of the ship. But this does — 
not necessarily discharge the insurers: 


If, however, he enforces his claim — 


against them, he is bound to transfer 
to them his claim against the ship- 
owner. For the insurers of a cargo, 
by paying a loss thereon, put them- 


selves, as it were, in the position of — 


the shippers, and acquire their rights. 
Generally, no loss will be attributed 


to the negligence or default. of the. 


master or crew, which can be with as 
good reason attributed to any of the 
perils insured against. 


By the phrase “the perils ‘of the | 


sea,” is meant all the perils incident 
to navigation, and especially those 
arising from the wind and weather, 
the state of the ocean and its rocks 
and shores. But it will be remem- 
bered that the insurers take upon them- 
selves only so many of these as are 
“extraordinary.” Hence, destruction 
by worms is not such a peril as the in- 
surers are liable for, because it is not 
extraordinary. It is known to exist 
in all waters; and in certain waters, 
and at certain seasons, this danger is 
very great; and it is the duty of the 
insured to guard. effectually against 
this. It is supposed that by copper- 
ing sufficiently, and other proper pre- 
cautions, a vessel may be perfectly 
protected from any considerable dam- 
age by worms. And if this can be 
done, it is the duty of the ship-owners 
to doit. It seems now settled that 
jive is not included among “ perils of 
the sea,” or ‘ perils of the river.” 
Ifthe vessel, or the cargo—which is 
far more common—be injured by rats, 
this has been regarded as so fara peril 
that cannot be certainly prevented, 
that, if the insured haye taken reason- 
able precaution against them, the in- 


/as that from worms. 
| English case, goods were insured ona 
| voyage from London to Honduras, 
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surers are liable. There is, now, how- 


| ever, a general disposition to put the 


danger from rats on the same footing 
Thus, in an 


with leave to touch at Antigua. 


| While at the last-named port, her 


timbers were so damaged by rats that 
a survey was called; and the vessel. 


_ condemned. The court held that the 


underwriters were not liable. 

. Iman action against. a common car- 
rier for damages caused by rats, the 
defence was that the captain had two 


! cats on board. According to the wri- 


ters on foreign maritime law, this 


| would have been a good defence. But 


the English court held that it was no 
excuse. They said: ‘‘ Now, whatever 
might have been the case when Roc- 
cus wrote, we cannot but think that 
rats might be banished from a ship by 
no very extraordinary degree of dili- 
gence on the part of the master; and 
we are further very strongly inclined to 
believe, that in the present mode of 
stowing cargoes, cats would afford a 
very slight protection, if any, against 
rats. It is difficult to understand 
how, in a full ship, a cat could get at 
a rat in the hold at all, or at least with 
the slightest chance of catching it.” 
An American case supports the view 
that aninsurer will be liable in such a 
case, if there be no fault on the part 
of the captain. Chancellor Kent says: 
‘The better opinion would seem to 


be, that an insurer is not liable for 


damage done to a ship by rats, be- 
cause it arises from the negligence of 
the carrier, and may be prevented by 
due care, and is Within the control of 
human prudence and sagacity.” 

If a vessel reach a harbor in the 
course of its voyage, and is therein de- 
tained by stress of weather, or by be- 
ing frozen in, or by any such cause, 
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the expenses of the delay, which may 

be very considerable, are the loss of 

the owner, and not of the insurers. 

But those incurred for bearing away 

for repair, fall upon the insurers. 

If a vessel be not heard from, it 
wil) be sapposed, after a reasonable 
interval, that she has perished; but 
the law has not determined the length 
of this interval with any exactness. 
The presumption of law will be that 
she was lost by an extraordinary peril 
of the sea, and, of course, the insurers 
will be answerable for her. But this 
presumption may be rebutted by any 
sufficient evidence, as of unseaworthi- 
ness, or any other probable cause of 
loss. 

————————~$@2 oo __. 

The Naval Powers of the World.— 
England, France and the United 
States. 
American commerce is reviving, and 

the American flag, covering our so 

long unemployed merchant marine, is 
again seen floating in all the commer- 

cial harbors of the world. American . 

citizens are again traveling all over 

creation. American enterprise is 
again beginning to show itself in re- 
mote regions; in short, the everlast- 

ing Yankee nation has again, after a 

brief interval, undertaken the work 

of spreading the lights of civilization 
progress and republican liberty among 
all the benighted people of the earth. 

To protect American commerce and 

sustain the progress of American 

ideas it is necessary, among the first 
things, to establish our reputation 
as a fighting nation, especially upon 
the seas; and to show that we are 
prepared to do so itis barely required 


to refer to what we have already 


done in building up a splendid navy 
within a period without parallel in 
the naval history of the world. Con- 
trasted with the naval improvements 
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within the same space of time in Eng- 
land and France, the United States 
seem like an ancient Power, only to 
be likened to those Herodotus speaks 
of when the operations of fleets num- 
bering fifteen hundred line-of-bat- 
tle ships in a single expedition were 
recorded. 

In the year 1859, or about five 
years ago—a period we shall make 
the basis for our comparisons—we find 
the total British navy to consist ‘of 
seven hundred and fifty-one vessels of 
all classes, with fourteen thousand 
two hundred «and forty guns. Of these 
ninety-five were  ships-of-the-line, 
ninety-six frigates, two hundred and 
fourteen corvettes and sloops, one 
hundred and sixty-two gunboats, &c. 
There were no iron-clads at this time 
in the British navy—in fact, it was 
not until some year or two after that 
they were introduced. In 1864 the 
total navy of Great Britain consisted 
of five hundred and six vessels of all 
classes, with nine thousand seyen hun- 
dred and thirty-two guns—nine thou- 
sand of which were carried by steam- 
ers with an aggregate of about one 
hundred and twenty-three thousand 
horse power. This shows an aggre- 
gate loss in the number of ships in 
the British navy in five years of two 
hundred and forty-five vessels, and of 
over five thousand five hundred in the 
number of guns. In the meantime, 
guns of heavier calibre and longer 
range were employed. Armor-plated 
vessels also began to find a place in 
the British squadrons; and notwith- 
standing the comparative failure of 
the iron-clad Warrior and the Black 
Prince, the first experiments of the 
kind, we find, “to quote an English 
print, that ‘in order not to lag be- 
hind in the terrible race of competi- 
tion which was foreed upon them by 
other States”—it might have said the 
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United States—the British navy, in 4 


1864, included elevenironsteam screw | 


ships-of-the-lino afloat, and in process 


of construction, four iron-clad cor- | 


vettes and sloops (screws), two tur- © 
reted iron-clads, three iron and four 
iron-clad batteries. 
ber of screw steamers afloat was four — 
hundred, and thirty-seven construct- — 
ing, several of the latter having since — 
been Jaunched. It will thus be seen 


that while Great Britain has been re- | 


ducing the number of her naval ves- — 
sels and guns, she has adopted the | 
American policy of introducing iron- 
clad vessels with better cannon. At 
this time the London Times, while 
grieving under the advancing strides 4 
the American navy was making in } 
improvement, consoled itself with the 
reflection that if the British iron-clads 
were not yet the best that couldbe de- 
signed, “they were certainly as good 
as any others afloat.” 

The French navy in 1859 consisted 
of four hundred and forty-nine vessels 
carrying eight thousand four hundred 
and twenty-two guns, including fifty- 


one ships-of-the-line, of which thirty- 


seven were steamers ; ninety-seven 
frigates, including four iron-clads, 
which carried one hundred and forty- 
four guns ; thirty-eight corvettes, 
twenty of which were propelled by 
steam. The aggregate horse power 
was seventy-seven thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty. About this period 
the British began to exhibit consider- 
able jealousy towards the French on 
account of their naval improvements, 
particularly in the introduction of 
steamers and iron-clads. The fact that, 
according to the French regulations, 
no captain in the merchant service 
was allowed to command a ship until 
he had served two years on board a 
man-of-war was descanted upon in 
English prints, to show the advantage 


The total num- | 


he French would have over the Brit- 
sh in the personnel of their navy. In 
864 France had a more formidable 
xavy afloat than her ancient rival. It 
onsisted of five hundred and thirty 
essels, carrying eight thousand five 
undred and fifty guns, or eighty- 
ne ships and one hundred and twen- 
ty-eight guns more than in 1859. The 
horse power of the steam vessels had 
increased to one hundred and six thou- 
sand and seventy-three, or twenty- 
aine thousand two hundred and fifty- 
three in five years. But this was not all. 
Following fast upon every improve- 
ment in the American navy,—and it 
| would seem as if the French Emperor 
had secured models in advance of our 
| naval inventions—we find that within 
two or three years, during our rebel- 
lion, the iron-clads in the French 
navy had increased to forty-six, car- 
rying one thousand and sixty-eight 
guns. Inthe French papers our Mon- 
-itors were referred to as “ those 
strange-looking machines invented by 
the Americans.” 
Our readers will observe from the 
above the impetus that American nav- 
al improvement, which the rebellion 
incited, has given to the naval arma- 
ments of England and France. We will 
now examine, by comparison, what 
those improvements consist of. 

In 1859 the American navy did not 
look imposing even on paper. Quotiug 
British authority of that year, our 
line-of-battle ships and frigates could 
‘make tolerable progress before the 
wind; so can a Chinese junk or a 
Dutch galliot ; but that is no evidence 
of valuable sailing qualities.’ The 
same writer, one of considerable ex- 
perience, apparently, in European na- 
val matters, also asserted that “ the 
science of naval architecture does not 
seem as yet to be in a very advanced 
state in the dockyards of the United 
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States.” Our naval roster in 1859 
showed a list of ten ships-of-the-line, 
eleven sailing frigates, twenty-one 
sloops-of-war, three brigs anda schoon- 
er, besides-seven first-class steam frig- 
ates, six second class, and two third 
class, all propellers ; also eleven pad- 
dle steamers, two steam tenders and 
five storeships—in all, seventy-eight 
vessels. Of the line-of-battle ships 
four were upon the stocks, and most 
of the others were hardly regarded as 
seaworthy. Mark the contrast. In 
1864 the United States navy consisted 
of six hundred and seventy-one ves- 
sels, carrying four thousand six hun- 
dred and ten guns, with a tonnage of 
five hundred and ten thousand three 
hundred and ninety-three tons. Of 
these we had of screw and paddle- 
wheel steamers, especially constructed 
for naval purposes, one hundred and 
sixty-five, carrying two thousand and 
fifty guns; screw and paddle-wheel 
steamers captured, purchased and fit- 
ted for naval purposes, three hundred 
and twenty-three, carrying one thou- 
sand five hundred and _ thirty-five 
guns; sailing vessels of all classes, 
one hundred and twelve, with eight 
hundred and fifty guns; iron-clad 
vessels, seventy-one, carrying two 
hundred and seventy-five guns. Thus 
it will be seen that while the Ameri- 
can navy in 1859 consisted of seventy- 
eight vessels of all classes—most of 
them sailing ships and unseaworthy— 
in 1864 it had risen to the magnitude 
ofanavy ofa first class Power, with an 
increase in the number of fighting ves- 
sels of nearly six hundred, and an in- 
crease in the number of guns of three 
thousand three hundred and sixty.— 
As regards the personnel of our navy, 
it may be stated that at the begin- 
ning of the rebellion it consisted 0 
seven thousand six hundred men, and 
at its close—all within the five years 
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we have named—it had risen to fifty- 
one thousand five hundred, very near- 
ly reavhing the personnel of the Eng- 
lish navy, which, according to our 
latest reports, was about sixty thou- 
sand men, including the East Indian 
navy. Her naval reserve is one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men. We 
could raise one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand if circumstances should require 
it. But it was not in the number of 
vessels or guns that marked this al- 
most miraculous increase in the navy 
of the United States. It was princi- 
pally in the formidable character of 
the vessels bui]t and the extraordina- 
ry calibre and weight of metal in the 
batteries of recent invention employ- 
ed. In the building of iron-clad yes— 
sels the record shows that we are in 
advance of both England and France 
combined, as the following compara- 
tive statement will show :— 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF IRON-CLADS IN 1864. 


Tron-clads in French navy*...........0.0.0006-. 46 
Tron-clads in British navy* .........eceseeeeee. 20 


Total in England and France.................. 66 
Tron-clads in American navyt......eecessescese 71 
Difference in favor of America oyer both....... 5 


TOTAL NUMBER OF NAVAL YESSELS IN COMMIS- 
SION IN 1864. 


No. Veosels. Guns. 
WIted Stabessaasicces crecececeaceen 671 4610 
GrearBritaingias.ctesc tt deec seen 506 9,732 
Bran cei esispiacassay nae ose sc ahect ce 482 8,550 


In the last table it will be'seen that 
the weight of metal appears to be 
against the United States. But this 
is not in reality the case. A little in- 
cident will show why. <A short time 
ago an American man-of-war (the 
Wyoming) was at St. Simon’s Bay, 
Cape of Good Hope, and a controver- 
sy arose between one of her officers 
and an English naval officer. “ How 
many guns do you carry ?” asked the 


* These include floating iron and iron-clad bat- 
teries for harbor defence. 

1 Exclusive of iron-clads on the Mississippi and 
other Western riyers. 
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Englishman. “Six,” replied the Amer- ’ 
ican. ‘ Oh, we carry eleven,” re-~ 
joined the Englishman. “What weight — 
of metal do you throw at a broadside?” — 
“ About eighty pounds.” ‘+ Well,” 
replied the officer of the Wyoming, 
“one of our guns alone throws one 
hundred and sixty-eight pounds— 
that’s double your whole broadside.” 
And that is enough to settle the ques- 
tion of the weight of metal in the 
respective navies. 

The iron-clads are the vessels with 
which the great naval battles of thg 
future will be fought; and as it will 
be seen that the American navy in 
1864 had the preponderance of two 
to one over both her transatlantic 
rivals, there need be no doubt as to 
what may happen in case the dire 
conflict for naval supremacy arises. 
But this depends upon what the 
United States government deter- 
mines to do in regard to our nayal es- 
tablishment. We do not approve of 
large expenditures at this time; on 
the contrary, retrenchment in every 
branch of government expenditures is 
demanded. But in the meantime, by 
establishing government foundries for 
the construction, repair and altera- 
tion of iron-clad vessels and batteries , 
and for the purpose of experimenting 
upon whatever may be practically sug- 
gested as improvements in this inyalu- 
able arm of the naval service, by en- 
larging our navy yards and increasing 
their number, and by always haying in 
view the importance of supplying the 
places of old and worn out wooden 
hulks by new and invulnerable iron- 
clads—it costs as much to man the 
one as it does the other—the United 
States will be steadily augmenting 
the power of their navy, and gradually 
approaching that period when, al- 
though Great Britain may be declared 
the mistress and France the master, 


| France. 
of a line of direct steam navigation 
between Italy and the United States. 
The exports from Leghorn to America 


et, in reality, the American navy 
ill be the monarch of the seas, and 
American commerce prosper and the 
Awcrican name honored wherever the 


| American flag may be unfurled. 


—WN. Y. Herald. 


——_—_—=>- 6 <> ____—_ 
The Commercial Future of Italy. 
The largest silk-producing region in 

the world is that of the three Italian 


provinces of Piedmont, Lombardy and 


Liguria, of which Genoa is the market 
and seaport. Upwards of 60 millions 
of pounds of silk are there produced 
annually. This produce finds its way 


to America, manufactured and unman- 


ufactured, almost entirely through 
Hence the vast importance 


are about one million of dollars an- 


_nually. These consist mainly of Ca- 
“nova marble, in an unmanufactured 
shape, and of rags, of which the sup- 


ply, now become so important, is 
greater from Italy than from any 


_ other country. 


From this capital and the surroun- 
ding district upwards of two millions 
dollars worth of manufactured straw is 
exported, chiefly in braids, to be made 
up into hats-and bonnets in New York 
and Connecticut. It is a curious fact, 
known perhaps to few persons outside 
the trade, that the straw hats worn by 
the negroes on the Southern planta- 
tions, and those retailed at ten or 


‘twelve cents apiece, were made of 


Tuscan straw, all manufactured within 
a radius of ten miles from this city. 
The extent of the trade may be esti- 
mated by the fact that-whole districts 
were impoverished by its partial in- 
terruption during the war. 

In the South of Italy, the shipments 
of oranges, lemons, almonds, and other 
fruits, together with salt, cork-wood 
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and latterly especially of wine, is very 
extensive from the ports of Massina 
and Palermo, as well as those of Mar- 
sala and Trapani. The exports at 
present to United States from the 
Island of Sicily alone average upwards 
of two millions of dollars annully. 

To this brief enumeration must be 
added paintings, statuary, works of 
art, and other similar objects of value 
and luxury, the demand for which 
cannot fail to increase largely with 
increasing wealth and the increasing 
number of American travelers which 
may shortly be expected to find its 
way to Europe. ? 

The above is only a very general out- 
line of so vast a subject ; but even 
such a notice may be sufficient to at- 
tract attention to the really great im- 
portance of Italy ina commercial point 
of view, and to the chief items of her 
national production, which at present 
find their way to the United States, 
and of which the export seems to offer 
the prospect of a far greater develop- 
ment. 

As a natural accompaniment to the 
above, mention may be made the supe- 
rior facilities which have recently 
been provided to men of business for 
the transaction of their pecuniary af- 
fairs in Italy. There has very lately 
been established in the capital, with 
branches at Turin, Milan and Naples, 
the first joint stock Bank existing in 
the new kingdom, and, it may almost 
be said, the first banking firm of a 
really large commercial character. It 
is entitled the Anglo-Italian Bank, 
and has at present its chief office in 
Leadenhall street, London, an agency 
at Paris, the Agra and Masterman’s 
Bank, 10 Place Vendome, and will 
shortly, be in direct connection with 
a Jeading firm in New York, unless it 
be found more desirable to establish 
a branch in America also. At the 
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head of its board of Directors stands 
‘the name of Baron Ricasoli, in itself a 
sufficient guarantee of respectability 
and confidence. Another well-known 
name in Italian affairs is that of Sir 
James Hudson, ex-Minister of Great 
Britain, also. a member of the same 
board. 1t is quite unnecessary to 
point out the advantages of the es- 
tablishment of a Banking Company 
of this character and high commercial 
class, ina capital and country hitherto 
entirely dependent upon private firms, 
standing neither on a very extensive 
basis nor accustomed to transact busi- 
ness on a large and liberal system. The 
absorption, indeed, of so many large 
London private firms which has been 
going on of late by joint stock banks, 
is sufficient of itself to prove how great 
the advantage is to men of business, 
and the public generally, to deal with 
the latter. The terms on which busi- 
ness has been transacted hitherto by 
private bankers in Florence, and espe- 
cially by the native firms, have al- 
ways been of a very onerous and 
stringent character. The Anglo-Ita- 
lian Bank starts upon a quite different 
principle and system. No commission 
is charged, unless the affair be excep- 
tional in character, or involving a 
certain risk, and even the risk of ex- 
change is, sometimes at least, more 
advantageous than that eestded by 
the private bankers to wealthy 
Americans travelling for their pleasure 
in Europe. 
——> o___ 
A New Telegraph Route Across the 
Ocean. 

Ocean telegraphing is still persis- 
ted in zealously by our neighbors 
across the water ; another line being 
under eialehiplation: The Allan’s 
Trans-Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
recently chartered under the “Compa- 
nies Act,” passed by Parliament in 
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1862, has been organized, and embra- ” 


ces in its directors acti of the ablest | 


financiers of England ; and its bankers } 


are the Bank of Tendon) on Thread- 
needle street, Barned’s Banking Com- 


pany at Liverpoo}, and the European — 
Bank at Paris, Amsterdam, Rotter-_ 
It begins with © 


dam, and Marseilles. 


a capital of one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds in £10 shares, pledg- _ 
ed for the construction of a line from — 
England to Portugal ; with the pow- _ 


er to increase it for the purpose of 


completing the line to Halifax, or for — 


such additional lines as may be re-_ 


quired. 


The object of the company is, as its — 
title indicates, the establishment of — 


direct telegraphic communication bet- 
ween the Eastern and Western hem- 
ispheres. The repeated failures of the 
Atlantic telegraph at acost of £1,137, 
000, will necessarily embarrass future 
operations in the way of laying the 
cable by that company, and to some 
extent remove competition from the 
Trans-Atlantic company, which now 
enters the field under flattering aus- 
pices. Mr Thomas Allan, the elec- 
trican, has made over to this new en- 
terprise the exclusive right to use his 
cable and patented system of deep-sea 
telegraph. This, it is- claimed, will 
‘save about one-third of the tit cost, 

and add fifty per cent to the workiig 
power. The peculiar construction of 
the Allan cable, and the smallness of 


its bulk and weight, renders its car- _ 


rying and submerging a simple me- 


- chanical operation, obviating to a 


great degree the risk of injury. 

A southern route by Portugal has 
been fixed upon for the route of the 
cable. This is a comparatively new 
direction. Other electricans haye 
proposed a nothern course from the 
shores of Europe to some island in the 
North Atlantic, thence to Iceland, 


treenland, Labrador, and Nova Sco- 
2a, which would enable the division 
f the cable into several sections, and 
8 was supposed secure more perfect 
flectric communication. But the 
Heak climate and the impracticability 
If establishing any lucrative way bu- 
Hness, discouraged effort in this di- 
Rection. Hence after due consulta- 
‘ion the directors have determined 
ppon a southern route. A section 
evill accordingly be laid from Fal. 
faouth in England to Oporto, a dis- 
ance of about six hundred miles ; and 
;, contract has been made already for 
ja construction and submersion for 
la 130,000. This will serve to demon- 
Hstrate the success of this form of ca- 
Hole, and assure the company a line of 
itelegraph at the outset which will be 
highly remuncrative. ' 


i 


| The next step will be to lay a ca- 
‘ble from Oporto to Flores, one of the 
| Azore Islands, a distance of nine hun- 
} dred miles, and thence another to Hal- 
ifax, fourteen hundred miles. There 
are many important reasons in favor 
of this route for an experimental line. 
The ocean is not so deep, the seaweed 
at the bottom being often visible from 
| the surface ; a fact which gave plausi- 
bility to the supposition that the fa- 
mous Island of Atlantis, mentioned 
by Plato, existed here. ° Be this as ib 
may, from Flores to Newfoundland 
the floor of the ocean differs widely 
from the bottom in a more northern 
latitade, and offers less impediment. | 

The directors, howerver, do not ap- 
pear to make much account of diffi- 
culty in the way of laying a cable di- 
rectly across the ocean. They choose 
the circuitous route by way Portugal 
and the Azores from prudential mo- 
tives. The opportunity is affored at 
less risk to test the cable, and an in- 
come will be derived from part of the 
line, while the residue is being con- 
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structed. But after the first line 
shall have fuliy succeded and gone 
into operation, a second one will prob- 
ably be attempted from Falmouth to 
Halifax. 

The accomplishment of this enter- 
prise will be a triumph worthy of cel- 
ebration to latest time. Communica- 
tion will be afforded at once by the tel- 
egraphic lines already in operation to 
all parts of the North American con- 
tinent. The bravest estimates are 
made as.to profits; the directors giving 
the opinion that annual dividends wil 
reach 43 per cent upon the construc- 
tion capital. ‘Their anticipations may 
be realized, but are nevertheless pre- 
mature. The stipulation that the 
contractors shall take in part payment 
£15,000 of telegraph stock is not ju- 
dicious. It is no economy of expen- 
diture, and does not insure any in- 
crease of intereston thcir part in the 
undertaking. 

The public have been disheartened 
with the failures of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph. If the Trans Atlantic Compa- 
ny shall be more successful they will, 
therefore, regard their former expe- 
rience as salutary, and forget what- 
ever was unpleasant. The enterprise 
is worthy of statesmen as wellas cap- 
italists and its promotion will be re- 
garded in both continents with deep 
interest.-—Chronicle. 

wh BEE OCS. 


Value of Foreign Coins. 


EQUIVALENTS OF SILVER AND GOLD 
PRICES IN AMERICAN CURRENCY. 


The following useful tables, prepar- 
ed by the Director of the United 
States Mint in accordance with a law 
of Congress, and included in his re- 
port to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
show the value of silver and gold 
coins throughout the world in Armeri- 
can currency : 
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GOLD COINS. 


Country. Denomination. 
Australia....Pound of 1852.......-.+. 
Australia....Sovereign, 1855-60...... 
Austria..... DCAG mer \atelejsic'e 
Austria......Souverain........ ngaboon 
Austria.....New Union Crown........ 

(QSSUMER) qeiceece oeens 
Belgium.....Twenty-five francs....... 
Bolvide.sc- Doubloonecseessecss orcs 
Bravzil........ Twenty Milreis......... 
Cen. America. Two Escudos.........-+- 
Chics cee cee Old Doubloon.......... 
Chiliectassire-Len) PESOS ccc eae ne tee 
Denmark?.2:Ten ‘Thaler. .:..0s0ccc-. 
Escuador....FourEscudos......2.-20- 
England.....Pound or Sov., new..... 
England..... Pound or Sovereign..... 

BVEIAEOscisin oc nslsiec vccie 
France.......20 Francs, new.....--.. 
France.......20 Francs, average..... 
Germany, N..Ten Vhaler........... 5c 
Germany, N..Ten Thaler, Prus....... 
Germany, N..Krone, (crown)-........ 


Garmany, S..Ducat.........cssescee. 
Greece.......Twenty drachms........ 
Hindostan....Mohur....... siielsinciniele 


Tealyceis's sees 20 Liresddenctae 
Japan........Old CONAN assets 
Japan........New Cobang........0.6 an 
Mexico..... -Doubloon, average...... 
Mexico..... -Doubloon, new........2. 
Naples......Six ducati, new..eo.se..s 
Netherland..Ten guilders............ 6 
N,Granada..0ld Doubloon, Bogota... . 
N.Granada..Old Doubloon, Popayan.. 
N. Granada.Ten pesos, new......... 
Peru........Old Doubloon....... S48 
Portugal....Gold crown.............. 
Prussia......New Union Crown,..... 

(ASSUMED)..e.cesscccee 


Rome... 000.236 BCUGI, Mews <.seck.c 
Russia.......Five TOUDICH ts cccteee eae 
Spain........100reals.............. we 


Spain........80reals.....cccccececece 
Sweden......Ducats..cssceomecesoues 
UNIS ese cle ec ld DIASEN ese ccins alesse sions 
Turkey......100 piastres.......... Erte 
Tuscany.....Sequin........scseceeee, 


SILVER COINS. 


Country. Denomination. 

Austria......Old rix dollar..... Sah ve 
Austria......Old BOUdO LS eisce vale eee 
Austria......Florin before i858.. siete 
Austria......New BYONIN Sa ccetios serine 
Austria......New Union dollar...., ole 
Austria.....Maria Theresa dollar,1780 
Belgium.....Five francs.........000- 
Bolivia......New dollar....... siamsle'es 
Bolivia......Halfdollar........sceee 
Brazil.......Double Milreis.......... 


Value. 
$5.32.37 
4.85.58 
2.28.28 
6.75.35 


6.64.19 
4.72.03 
15.59.25 
10.90.57 
3.68.75 
15.59.26 
9.15.35 
790.01 
7.55.46 
4.86.34 


4.84.92 
3.85.83 
3.84.69 
7.90.01 
7.97.07 
6.64.20 
2.23.28 
3,44.19 
7.08.18 
3.84.26 
4.44.0 
3.57.6 
15.72.98 
15.61.05 
5.04.43 
3.99.56 
15.61.06 
15.37.75 
9.67.51 
15.55.67 
5.80.66 


6.64.19 
2.60.47 
3 97.64 
4.96.39 
3.86 41 
2.23.72 
2.99.54 
4.36.93 
2.31.29 


Value, 
$1.02.27 
1.02.64 
51.14 
48.63 
73.01 
1.02.12 
98.04 
79,07 
89.22 
1.02.52 


Canada...... Twenty cents...sscseeees 18.8 
Cent. Amer- 

PICA osjciajsisie DOA Mar em stanie eee nice 1.00.19. 
Chile. Tee sn nOla dollars cc sates nce eee 1.06.79 
Chile... ....:-New dollar... .22.00re: 98.17 — 
Denmark....Two rigsdaler.........+. ~ 1.10.65 
England.... Shilling, new_-.-....... 22.96 1 
England.....Shilling, average....... 22.41 9 
France. .'.... BiVOxPanicsy seeeeeneea 98.00 
Germany,N..Thaler, before 1857.....- 42.67 — 
Germany,N..New thaler............- 72.89 
Germany, S..Florin, before 1857...... 41.65 } 
Germany, S..New florin (assumed)... 41.65 
Greece.......Five drachm...:....s00- 88.08 
Hindostan. .-Rupee.rss. -ccccsceas seis 46.62 — 
VEDA oxic ono ACU ances cemeececesees 37.63 
Japan........New [tzebi...cccesscees 33.80 — 
Mexico.......Dollar, New...... eoseee 1.06.62 © 
Mexico......Dollar, average........- 1.06.20 4 
Naples...... NCU «sass emma ane 95.34 B 
Netherlands.2% guild......csscoccoee 1.03.30 
Norway.....Specie daler..s....s..+- 1.10.65 
N. Granada.Dollar of 1857.....-..++- 97.92) 
Pervi...<+.eOld dollar..c...cceccces- 1.06.20) 


Peru.....-..Dollar of 1858......ce.00s 94.77 
Peru........Half-dollar, 735-"38.. 000. 38.31 

Prussia.....Thaler before 1857.....se« 72.68 

Prussia.....New thaler.....cceeccees "72.89 
Rome.0o...sScud0...seccsccaseccsoece 1.05.84 0 
Russia... ..sRouble..c.ccccseccccecee 79.44” 
BSardinia....Five lire... ....ccccececes 98.00 


Spain.......New pistareen...., ..... 20.31 
Sweden.....Rix-dollar..........esee. 1.11.48 
Switzerland.Two Francs.............. 39.52 
Tunis.......Five plastTVeses. ccewicidan ve 62.49 
Turkey.....Twenty piastres.......... 86.98 
Tyscany...< Porites. css sccec ccc, 


Carlo Passaglia. 

Next to Pio None himself, the most 
influential person in the religious 
affairs of Catholic Italy at the present 
time is Carlo’ Passaglia. He belongs 4 
to an old and reputable family, in a 
country where lineages are traced 
back to the Caesars and the. Scipios. 4 
His father held the rank of general in 4 
the military establishment of the _ 
Grand Duke Leopold,-and he enjoyed 
the income of landed estates in Lucca 
ample enough to enable him to live 
respectably in one of the many prison- 
like palaces of Florence. Carlo was 
an only son, and heir to property val- 
ued at two hundred thousand dollars. 
By the laws of Tuscany, his choice of 
the priesthood and _ his subsequent 


jion with the fraternity of Loyola, 
volved the renunciation of his inher- 
| nce, as well as the honors of his an- 
stral name and family. It is char- 
f eristic of the manners of Italy that 
appointment in an affair of the 
art, at the age of thirteen, should 
assigned as the reason why the 
‘ssionate and premature boy took 
on himself the vow of celibacy, and 
trolled his name as a novice in the 
bllece of Jesuits. He gave himself 
' severely and successfully to the 
ady of patristic lore, as to receive 


a2 age of seventeen. After thirty 
pars of patient and unwearied disci- 
ine in the duties of his order, he 
il risen-to the highest eminence as 
master in the blind metaphysics 
nd the perverse theology of the Ro- 
lish schools. 

| When the Pope desired to establish 
he new dogma of the Immaculate 
lonception by proofs drawn from the 
jausty tomes of mediaeval lore, he 
lurned to Passaglia for help, and the 
rork was done. This great feat of 
wclesiastical legerdemain, by which 
othing was made of nothing, was re- 
larded by Pio Nono with profound 
jratitude and admiration. Thence- 
prth, whenever he wished to arrest 
he progress of the world toward light 
md liberty, or to set back the index 
in the dial-plate of time, Passaglia 
was the man to whom he looked for 
he accomplishment of the impos- 
jible- 

| At length, in an evil hour for the 
Pope, he sent this profound interpre- 
er of the Fathers and student of the 
Bchoolmen to negociate with Count 
Davour for the adjustment of difficul- 
lies between Piedmont and the Papal 
ee. The great soul and the enlight- 
ened patriotism of the Sardinian 
tatesman’ were a new revelation to 
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#eat applause as a public lecturer at . 
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the man whose strong intellect had 
been disciplined and darkened by the 
cunning casuistry and false expe- 
diences of the Jesuits’ College. It 
was proof of great original strength 
and nobleness of mind that he could 
still, to some degree, comprehend and 
adopt the views of Cavour after thirty 
years of discipline in the dark school 
of studied ignorance and sanctified 
falsehood. 

From that time, he began to see 
dimly that patriotism might be a vir- 
tue, and that even a priest may owe 
something to his country as well as to 
the Holy See. He had attained a po- 
sition so high in the service of his 
Order, that the generalship of the 
Jesuits might at any time devolve on 
him, and the triple crown itself might 
reasonably come within the range of 
his ambition. He turned his back 
upon all such hopes, he gave up all 
that he had gained in the service of 
the Papacy when he went back to 
Rome, and declared himself in favor 
of abrogating the temporal power of 
the Pope. The learning with which 
he had substantiated the Immaculate 
Conception, he now began to use as a 
two-edged sword to prove from the 
same source that the head of the 
Church had no warrant for setting 
himself up as a ccivilruler. | 

The powers that praised and honor- 
ed him before were now combined for 
his destruction. The wrath of the 
Jesuits and of the Holy Father knew 
no bounds. An English Catholic lady 
undertook to conceal him for a few 
days, until he could find an opportu- 
nity to escape from the city, and, 
while doing so, she was warned by 
friendly priests that his only safe- 
guard against poison, even in her own 
house, would be to eat nothing but 
eggs. The vast Palazzo Spada, in 
which the lady lived, was rigidly 
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searched by the Romish police while 
Passaglia was hidden in one of its 
countless apartments ; but the watch- 
ful hostess contrived to divert their 
attention from the place of his con- 
cealment. The next night a large 
party was given at the palace, and, 
although the whole structure was sur- 
rounded by police, in the multitude 
coming and going the hunted fugitive 
walked out in the borrowed dress of 
a prince, with a lady on his arm, en- 
tered a carriage, and drove away 
without being suspected. The next 
day, at early dawn, he passed through 
the Porta del Popolo in the disguise 
ofaservant. <A little way out onthe 
Via Flaminia, beyond the Milvian 
Bridge, he found three men waiting 
his arrival, with horses saddled and 
ready torun. All mounted, and gal- 
loped toward the frontier with a speed 
to which the dread of pursuit gave 
wings. ' 

The next morning, exhausted with 
hunger, fatigue, and want of sleep, 
Passaglia saw upon the walls of the 
houses in a village which he had 
reached by crossing the fields and tra- 
veling all night on foot —“ Viva il Re 
Vittorio Emmanuele,? and he knew 
that he was safe. He was welcomed 
with enthusiasm by the Government 
and the people of emancipated Italy. 
From that time he became the leader 
of a movement to secure a voluntary 
resignation of temporal power by the 
Pope. In the course of one year, 
9,800 Italian ecclesiastics signed a pe- 
tition to that effect. The Holy Fa- 
ther answered their petition by sus- 
pending this great body of priests 
from all their spiritual functions, sub- 
jecting them to countless vexations, 
and, to the extent of his power, tak- 
ing away their means of support. The 
Government of Victor Emmanuel ac- 
knowledges that these priests are only 
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‘“‘asserting the inalienable rights of 
humanity, and do not deserve starva- 
tion,” and yet, ignoring their charac- | 
ter as priests, it only guarantees to | 
them the common protection due to 
every law-abiding subject of the king- 
dom. The Italian Ministry and Par- 
liament seem to think that the Papacy | 
can be most effectually weakened and 
put to shame before the world by 
leaving it alone to wreak its vengeance 
upon all its own adherents who ven- | 
ture to ask for reform in the Papacy 
itself. 

Meanwhile, Passaglia is unwearied 
in his efforts to secure the aim of his 
petition. Deprived of all clerical 
functions, he writes, lectures, and 
talks without ceasing. He: holds a 
seat in the Italian Parliament, but he 
has little influence as a legislator, © 
generally votes with a very small mi- 
nority, and, with all his zeal and scho- 
lastic eloquence, effects nothing in ob- | 
taining relief for the ten thousand | 
signers of his petition, many of whom 
are living upon a franc a day. In 
agitating for reform in the Papacy in 
one respect, he is exerting a mighty 
influence for the destruction of its 
whole power. And yet Passaglia 
himself is nothing else than a Papist. 
He asks for no change of doctrine no | 
deviation from the fundamental con - 
stitution of the Church. He does not 
even question the divine authority or 
infallibility of the Pope. He only de- 
sires the Holy Father to resign his 
temporal, as a stroke of policy to in- 
crease and perpetuate his spiritual, 
power. In person, Passaglia is tall 
and handsome, dignified and aristo- 
cratic in manners, yet with an inquis- 
itive and suspicious eye, and an ex- 
pression of face deeply tinged with 
that dark and subtle duplicity which 
so invariably accompanies the look of 


re 


a leader in his chosen Order. Though 
a native of Lucca, he speaks the lan- 
guage of Florence with such Roman 
perfection, that to him might be ap- 
plied the proverb by which the Ita- 
lians describe the utmost of beauty 
and melody in speech—* Lingua Tos- 
cana, i bocca Romana.” Christian 
Work.” 
Le yee eee 
The Life Look. 
ISAIAW xlv, 22. 


There is LIFE for 2 LOOK at the Crucified One; 
There is Life at this moment for thee ; 

Then look, sinner—look unto Him, and be saved— 
Unto Him who was nailed to the Tree. 

Oh! why was He theve as the bearer of sin, 
Ifon Jesus thy sins were not laid ? 

Oh! why from His side flowed the sin-cleansing 

blood, 

If His dying thy debt hath not paid? 


It is not thy tears of repentance or prayers, 


But THE BLOOD that atones for the soul; 


On Him, then, who shed it thou mayest at once 


Thy weight of iniquities roll. 


‘His anguish of soul on the cross hast thou seen ? 


His ery of distress hast thou heard? 
Then why, if the terrors of wrath he endured, 
Should pardon to thee be deferred ? 


Thou art healed by His stripes : would’st thou add 
to the word? 


« And He is thy righteousness made: 


The best robe of heaven He pids’thee put on: 
Say, couldst thou be better arrayed ? 


Then doubt not thy pardon, since God has declared 
There remaineth no more to be done; 

That once in the end of the world He appeared, 

And completed the work He begun. 


But take, with rejoicing, from Jesus at once 
he life everlasting He gives : 

And know, with assurance, thou never canst die, 
Since Jesus thy righteousness lives. 


There is LIFE for a LOOK at the Crucified One; 
There is Life at this moment for thee ; 

Then look, sinner—look unto Him, and be saved, 
And know thyself spotless as He. 


Hebrews in Malabar. 

A letter,addressed, according to the 
«“ Neuzeit,” by Rabbi David, of Mala- 
bar to one of his friends in Holland 
furnishes interesting information on 
the condition and history of the He- 
brews in India. Some of the contents of 
the letter appeared in an English scien- 
tific historical periodical in 1699. The, 
ollowing is the complete text of the 
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letter. After the destruction of the 
second temple, our ancestors, ten 
thousand in number, inmigrated into 
this country, accompanied by Priests, 
Levites, and very learned men. These 
new comers were very well received 
by the Indian king of the time, were 
permitted to live by themselves, with- 
out intermixing with strangers, and 
for this purpose had assigned to them 
the district of Siugili, Craugner, near 
the city of Koni (Cochin). He also 
granted them sovereign jurisdiction, 
and Jewish chiefs who might govern 
them. All this is written and sealed 
with the royal seal, and even engraved 
on copper plates in an ineffaceable man- 
ner, with a diamond graving tool, that 
his successors should alter nothing 
therein. This took place in the year 
of the world 4250 (490 of the vulgar 
era), and this plate, with its inscrip- 
tion, is still in existence. Fora thous- 
and years we enjoyed this government, 
which furnished seventy-two kings. 
Jews exiled from Spain came there 
likewise, when they had obtained in- 
telligence of this Jewish principality, 
There also came Rabbi Abraham Ben- 
Ezra and the learned Rabbi Samuel 
the Levite from Jerusalem, and his 
son Judah the Levite. They brought 
with them to Siugili, the silver trum- 
pets which were used in the Jubilee, 
on which was engraved the Divine * 
Tetragrammaton. But at the end of 
the fourteenth century, dissension 
having broken out between the royal 
princes on account of the succession, 
one of them called to his help an In- 


* dian king,who spread ruin everywhere, 


drove out the Jews, killed a portion, 
and led the others into captivity. Some 
of these captives arrived in Cochin, 
and we are their last representatives 
increased by some Spanish and Egyp: 
tian emigrants, mostly of copper col- 
or, with the exception of 25 families, 
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who have white skins. Most of us 
consider it an honor to be of Euro- 
pean descent. Three men and two 
women pass from the first emigrants 
from Jerusalem. They call their chief 
in those places Joseph Raboona, and 
the first Indian king who gave them 
Such a favorable reception Keram Pe- 
rimaal.”— Progress. 
<B> <-—_______ 
Instances of Avarice, 

My Lord Hardwich, the late Lord 
Chancellor, who is said to be worth 
$4,000,000, sets the same value on 
half a crown now, as he did when he 
was worth only $500. That great 
captain, the Duke of Marlborough, 
when he was in the last stage of life, 
and very infirm, would walk from the 
public room in Bath, to his lodgings, 
on a cold, dark night, to save a six 
pence in chair-hire. If the Duke, who 
left at his death more than a million 
and a half sterling, could have foreseen 
that all his wealth and honors were 
to be inherited by a grandson of Lord 
Trevor’s, who had been one of his ene- 
mies, would he have always saved a 
sixpence. 

Sir James Lowther, after changing 
a piece of silver in St. George’s coffee- 
house, and paying for his dish of coffee, 
was helped into his chair, (for he was 
lame and infirm,) and went home ; 
some time after, he returned to the 
same coffee-house on purpose to ac- 
quaint the woman who kept it, that 
she had given him a bad half-penny 
and demanded another in exchange for 
it. Sir James had about $249,000 per 
annum, and was at a loss whom to 
appoint his heir. I know one Sir 
Thomas Colby, who lived in Kensing- 
ton, and was, I think, in the Victual- 
ing Office ; he killed himself by rising 
in the middle of the night, when he 
was in a profuse sweat, the effect Q 
medicine which he had taken for that 
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purpose, and walking down stairs te 
look for the key of his cellar, whicl 
he had inadvertently left on a table it 
his parlor; he was apprehensive that 
his servants might seize the key anc 
rob him of a bottle of port wine. This 
man died intestate, and left more thar 
$6,000,000 in the funds, which wer 
shared among five or six day -laborers 
who were his nearest relations. 

Sir William Smythe, of Bedford- 
shire, was my own kinsman. Whe 
he was near seventy, he was wholly 
deprived of his sight ; he was persuad- 
ed to be couched by Taylor, the oculist, 
who, by agreement, was to have sixty 
guineas if he restored his patient to 
any degree of sight. Taylor succeeded: 
in his operation, and Sir William was 
able to read and write without the 
use of spectacles during the rest of 
his life; but as soon as the operation 
was performed and Sir William saw 
the good effect of it, instead of being 
overjoyed, as any other person would. 
have been, he began to lament the 
loss (as he called it,) of his six by 
guineas. His contrivance, therefore, 
was how to cheat the oculist ; he pre- 
tended he could not see any thing per- 
fectly ; for that reason, the bandage | 
of his eye was continued a month 
longer than the usual time. By this 
means, he obliged Taylor to compound 
the bargain, and accept of twenty 
guineas; for a covetous man thinks 
no method dishonest, which he may 
legally practise to save his money, 
Dr. King’s Anecdotes of his own Times. 

RARER SEL 


Dr. Spaulding’s Books, 


The following commendation is from 
one of our most experienced pastors: 
Southhold, Nov. 22d, 1865. 
Rev. J. Spauvipine, D.D.: 
My Drar Brotuer,—I have too 
long delayed to thank you for your 
very acceptable favor,a copy of “ Christ _ 


ther twenty rebel cruisers. 


jand the Sea,” and of “ The Sabbath at 


I have read both with interest 


Hand profit, and others have done the 
A same, using the copies which you had 
ithe goodness to send me. 


Tt seems 
to me, that partly in consequence of 
your own activity in this direction, 
there is a greater inclination than for- 


'merly to deem the sea a vast field for 


christian culture, and there begins to 


| be a general expectation of fruitfulness 
F proportionate to the labor employed. 


Inasmuch as more than four-fifths of 
the circumference of my own parish is 


| water, I cannot fail to regard this mat- 
f ter with lively consideration. 
| tenth of the men in my congregation 
have been more or less upon the ocean. 


One- 


Your “ Sabbath at Sea” is admirable, 


' and exceedingly valuable for this class 
of persons. 
| a supply for use at any time. Four of 


I shall be careful to keep 


my people have commanded large ves- 
sels in all parts of the world, and as 


‘many more have. been second officers 
| in the circumnavigation of the globe; 
| and if all mariners are such men, I am 
| sure you do not move your pen in vain. 


Please accept my grateful thanks 


for your generosity, and believe me 
‘ever, 


Fraternally yours, 
Eruer WHITAKER. 
————@q@8m oe 
Rebel Piratieal Cruisers. 


There have keen on the sea altoge- 
The 


career commenced in June, 1861, by 


the sailing of the first of them, the 


_at Liverpool. 


little schooner Savannah, from Char- 
leston, and ended on the 6th of the 
present month by the arrival of the 


last of them, the steamer Shenandoah, 
In the four years they 


captured 275 vessels, together nearly 
1,000,000 tons, most of which where 
burned or sunk.’ Of these 4 were 
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steamers, 78 ships, 82 barques, 43 
brigs and 68 schooners. The Alabama 
captured 68 vessels, one of which was 
the gunboat Hatteras, at Galveston: 


“the Shenandoah, 38; the Florida, 


36; the Sumter, 27 ; the Tallahassee, 
27; the Tacony, 15, all in the month 
of June, 1863, of which 9 were Giou- 
cester fishermen; the Georgia, 10; 
the Jeff.Davis, 8; Winslow, 5, Chic- 
kamauga, 4, Olustee, 4, Clarence, 3, 
Retribution, 3, St. Nicholas 3, Cal- 
houn, 3, Sallie, Nashville, Boston, 
Echo, 2 each; an soon. The Nash- 
ville was principally a blockade-runer, 
The valué of the vessels and cargoes 
captured cannot be estimated with- 
out great research, but if some one 
should tell us it was $100,000,000 we 
should not consider it overstated. 
—__=<3- 8<>___— 


Magnesium in the Ocean. 


It has. been estimated that the 
ocean contains 160,000 cubic miles of 
magnesium—a quantity which would 
cover the entire surface of the globe, 
both sea and land, to a thickness of 
more than eight feet. In obtaining 
salt from sea water, the residum is 
largely magnesium. It constitutes 13 
per cent. of magnesiun-limestone, a 
rock found in all parts of the world 
in enormous quantities. Three years 
ago all the chemists who had obtained 
it probably lid not possess an ounce 
among them. One year ago its price 
was 112 guineas (about $600 in gold) 
per pound! Now, owing to improyve- 
ments recently introduced, magne- 
sium wire is sold at three pence per 
foot. It has been suggested when it 
should be cheap enough, vessels of war 
should be built of it, for whilst it is 
put little heavier than “ heart of oak,” 
it is as strong and tenacious as steel. 
—Amnerican Gas-light Journal. 
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Position of the Planets for February. 


Mercury isa morning star through- 
out this month, and not well situated 
for observation, rising at the begin- 
ning of the month a little before the 
sun. About the 20th the Sun and 
planet set together in the W. S. W. 
point of the horizon. 

Venus rises with the Sun through- 
out the month, and therefor’ is badly 
situated for observation. It is close 
to the Moon on the 16th, about 8 

as 

Mars rises in the S. E. by E. point 
of the horizon, preceding the Sun 
about one hour during the month. On 
the evening of the 13th it is near the 
Moon. 

JUPITER is a morning star during 
this month, rising at 6 A. M., at the 
beginning, and will be visible for 
about an hour, at the end of the month. 
It is cluse to the Moon on the even- 
ing of the 12th. 

Saturn will also be a morning star, 
rising an hour after midnight at the 
beginning, and earlier each night till 
at the end of the month, it rises at 
11 P. M., and will be seen from this 
time till sunrise. B.B. 
N. Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 
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Receipts for December, 1865, 


MAINE. 
Bangor, Hammond-st. Cong. 8. School, 


for ships’ library ....... sececteeteverecss $12 00 
New HAMPSHIRE. 

Lebanon Cong. church......seseeserereees 12 00 

Newport, Friends 12 00 

Pelham, Cong. church, for ships’ libraries 39 21 

VERMONT. 
St. Johnsburg, E. &.T. Fairbanks & Co. 100 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, Old South ‘church Sales ialeitinieslaiietersic 185 40 
Essex-street < 7 236 00 
Phillips 94 78 
Captain Hutchinson.......... «se 100.00 
Rufus Choate, for ships’ library. Sradacus 12 00 

Bradford, Cong. church.......seeeecsseee 21 84 

Dracut, First Cong. church, const. Geo. 

Tettav lonely Mvowaeas vcsadecehiced oeeaent 30 00 
Gardner, First Cong. church steisleieleisi eevee 28 00 
Harwich Port, Cong. church.. Smee INO 
Lanesville, Mislondalan ccs. tenaeecacaretr a: 8 22 
Manchester, Rev. BE, P, Tenney’ schurch 16 10 
Newburyport, Mrs, J. H. erring piataleiste ioc 25 00 

Belville: church ....)...0..0. de 33 17 
Newton, Center Cong. church. 65 23 
North Carver, oe CDUTON Naweles deine: ey Al 
Plainfield, Mrs. MEallack enentneetk 1 00 
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Pepperill, Cong. church ... 
Somerville, C Cong. church 
South Hadley, Co ong. church .« 
South Weymouth, ‘Tnion chureh. 
Worcester, Union; ‘church.. 
Westford, Cong. church.. 
Connzorrovr. 
Bethel, Cong. ype + 
Birmingham, Cong. 
James Ewing, L. i. 
Bristol, Union Meeting 
Bridgeport, First Cong. chu 
Mrs. [ra Sherman, for ships’ library. ania 
Pres. church ....... apocces 
Danbury, Herman Beardsley, const. 
by 2d Baptist church, amount prev. 
paid : Second Baptist church, 8. sehgol, 


for ships’ libraries . 25 5 
Hotchkissville. Judah Baldw 20 00 
New Haven, Third Cong. r 

ships? Library’ s..s «0s sscseenceeocmecn ante 12 00 


Norwich, late Capt. zoe’ Whiting, 
Frankd ohnson, executor.. 
Norwalk First Cong. church.» 
South Norwalk, Cong. church 


for ships’ library...c.s+++ 12 00 
Southport, Cong. $. School ‘for 

DLALICS.6-- wcscesceseeessors 24 0 
Stamford, First Cone. chure wa 20 50 
Unknown 8. School, for 2 ships’ libraries 20 00 

* Waterbury, Cong. church ..... Gee Beeubas - 109 20, 
New York. { 
Harpersfield, Mrs. Doies, Miss Hotchkiss 5 00 
baa ew Pres. §. School, for ships’ libra- a 

Po eapsié, Hattie Conway......s+.++ 2 00 
New York City, Captain OU. Chichester, 

steamer Washington. .....seeeeeeeeeeeee 00 

s 2 00 

200 

25 0 
5 00) 
. Kip 20 00: 
William Pe rinckerhotf 10 0 
West Pres. church. 197 8 
10 00 

5 0 

5 0 
5 00) 

10 0 

Estate of E. Withingtor. 50 0 
Wm. H. Aspinwall, 64 & 100 0 

Richard Irvin....... 25 00 

W.P. hoe Rensselaer, 30 00) 

Capt. A. G. Higgins.. 5 00 

Wm. L. ‘King. 50 00 

Geo. F. Betts 10 00 
* Eli Trott. 5 00 

P. Lorillard 50 00 

L. P. Stone 5 00 

Cash, B...... 10 00 

Eli Wainwrig oh 5 00 

Hi. K. Corning, to constitut pt. Augs. 

Morgan and Capt. Charles Hanfield., 
lela lake yaipleie « 100 50 

Moses ‘Oristy. ee ° 5 00 

Atlantic Mail Ste 50 00 

John SlOSSONn......eeeeeee 5 00 

S. M. See dy......00- 10 00 

Josiah Oakes 10 00 

Cash, Bees aise mafersieiare 5 10 00 

Mrs. Thomas Fraser .... 5 00 

Charles N. Talbot.........+« 50.00 

Shelter Island. Pres. church........++ 35 40 

ee a ses Hoge, const., aif . 

y DFOV. PAI cc scueen cece coseccesicn 
Willlamstuneb, *Pirst Pres. church <..13) 45 00: 
New JEKSEY. 
Bloomfield, F. H. Dodds, 8. 8. Class Pres. 

GHUNGH so wrisaiecasisaceie chins sesisaceem ends 12 60 

aera H street Church, Mrs. Phebe 
. Goble, to const. Isaac O. Rankin, 

i: M., $30; Miss A. Davison, $5 136 00 
Orange, "S$. W. Baldwin..... er . «Sonam 
Pompton Plains, Aquacnac, $s eo 

Ref. Dutch Chuach, for ships library, 14 00 

Missouri. { 
St. Louis, Passengers on board steamer 
Leviathan, const. Capt. A. Jackson.... 20 00 
Wisconsin. 
Beloit, Mrs. Li BE, Allen ....cscccvesseee cov 80800 
Iowa 
Ladora, James K. Barlow........ Rerwesta 1 00 


$8,152, 22 
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CHRIST IN THE STORM. 


MARE, VI: 48. 


The Yorkshire Mariner. 
England owes much of its greatness 
to its maritime power. ‘“ Britannia 
rules the waves.” When we look on 
@ map, and see how small a space the 
islands called Great Britain occupy, 
we think of the fine desrription of our 
national poet: ‘ A gem set in a silver 
sea.” Yes! a gem that receives light 
from heaven, and flashes that light 

over the whole world. But it must 
be owned that the supremacy of 
England could never have been at- 
tained but by the hardy adventurous 
spirit of her sons leading them forth, 


over the mighty ocean, to make over 
its vast and stormy plains, a highway 
to the different nations of the world, 
and to explore, and bring to light and 
civilization, countries hidden in its 
remotest wilds. 

Many names easily recalled have 
become famous for enlarging the 
sphere of their nation’s power and the 
bounds of human knowledge by mari- 
time discovery. But during the last 
century, there was a man whose ca- 
reer may be considered marvellous, 
even among the brave sons of a land 
celebrated for affording opportunities 
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of distinction to the lowliest, who 
have industry, perseverance, and in- 
telligence. 

Ina mud hut, on the 27th of Octo- 
ber, 1728, at Marton, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, was born a boy, 
whom his parents named James. He 
came to them amid the storms of au- 
tumn, and a rude welcome he must 
have had those few first wintry months 
of life, in the poor shed that sheltered 
him. But virtuous love has power to 
warm and shield in the humblest 
dwelling, and Mr. and Mrs. Cook were 
hard-working, honest, kindly folk, 
who earned their living as agricultural 
laborers. 

There happened to be a dame school 
in the village, and there little James 
was taught his letters, and no doubt 
he was taught also more than that,— 
to be obedient and civil. When 
James Cook was eight years of age, 
his parents had improved their con- 
dition, his father was employed on a 
farm of Thomas Skittowe, Esq., as 
bailiff, and this gentleman had either 
such a perception of incipient talent 
or such benevolence, that he put the 
little son of his bailiff to a day school, 
at Great Ayton, where the boy learn- 
ed to read, write, and count. 

A trouble soon arose. The boy’s 
natural predilection was strongly for 
the sea. It cannot be a matter of 
wonder, that the father tilling the 
fields, and the tender mother, who 
had probably never gone a dozen miles 
from home, should both be opposed to 
their boy’s wishes. They could not 
understand such a wish arising in his 
mind. So they gave him no encour- 
agement, and when James was twelve 
years of age, they apprenticed him to 
a grocer and haberdasher at Staiths 
upon the coast, a few miles to the north 
of Whitby. If they wanted their boy 
to lose his seafaring tastes it was a 
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pity that they placed him where he 
could hear stories of adventure, and 
where the constant voice of the ocean 
seemed to be calling him to embark | 
on her bosom. Still the poor boy in . 
this contest between duty and inclina-_ 
tion remained faithful to the first. He 
attended to his master’s business, and 
did not, like some headstrong boys, 
run off, in defiance of all opposition. 
However, Mr. Saunderson, young 
Cook’s master, seeing that the desire 
of his apprentice was so strong, yield- — 
ed to it, and cancelled the indentures, 
and then, most likely his parents also 
consenting, James bound himself to 
Messrs. Walker, and embarked on _ 
board “* The Free Love,” engaged in — 
the coal trade, where he served out 
his time, became duly foremast man, | 
and then mate. His employers re- _ 
spected him, but he was so reserved | 
and silent, that he was not very popu- 
lar with his companions, who came to 
the conclusion that though hard work- | 
ing and clever, he was a sullen fellow. | 
How often do we misjudge others, be- 
cause they differ from ourselyes. At 
this time, probably no one guessed 
that the quiet, industrious seaman, | 
was devoting all his thoughts to be- 
coming thoroughly skilful in his pro- 
fession. 


The war broke out between Eng- 
land and France, when James Cook 
was twenty-seven years of age; and 
the press-gangs were actively seeking 
for all able-bodied seamen from the 
collier and merchant service, to man 
the Navy. It is very unlikely that 
James Cook could have escaped being | 
“pressed,” and therefore, remember. 
ing that a volunteer would be doubly . 
welcomed in the service at that time, , 
he entered the British Navy ; “ The 
Eagle” was the ship he joined. In a 
little time, his good conduct and sea- t 
manship were both favorably noticed 


by Captain (afterwards Sir Hugh) 
; Pailisser, and Cook’s knowledge of the 
; coast being very valuable, he was, soon 
4 after he completed his thirtieth year, 
jraised to the quarter-deck as ‘ Mas- 
' ter,” and his superior talents were re- 
+ cognised. In particular, he did good 
: service in the very difficult navigation 
' of the river St. Lawrence, when Gen- 
eral Wolfe went out to Quebec. 

The next three years of his life were 
; memorable as being devoted at every 
‘ moment he could take from the toils 
of his profession, to the work of culti- 
vating his mind; he studied mathe- 
/ matics, and nautical astronomy, with 
great diligence and success; nor did 
| he neglect the lighter but not less im- 
portant matter, the acquiring of good 
manners, and gentlemanly bearing. 
No one now could call him a sullen 
| fellow. When we think how much 
| the pleasure of society is increased by 
politeness and courtesy, which means 
| a kind consideration for the feelings of 
| others, it is worth while for every one 
_ to cultivate it. 
should always go together, they help 
each other. Merit would sometimes 
pass unnoticed, but all can judge of 
| manners. 
| In 1762, Cook married Miss Eliza- 

beth Balls, of Barking, in Essex, an 
_ amiable and excellent woman; and 
| the same year, his charts and obser- 
| vations sent to the Royal Society, 
| brought him into note as a scientific 
| man, likely to advance to the more 
| useful walks of his profession. 
| He was sent out to the South Sea, 
to observe the transit of the planet 
Venus over the sun’s disc. On this 
| expedition, he was appointed to the 
| command of the Endeavour, which, 
| beside its astronomical observations, 
| was commissioned to determine the 
question of a Southern polar conti- 
nent. Captain Cook was three years 
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Merit and manners | 
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absent, sailing round the world, but 
though neither the ventilation nor 
victualling of ships was then under- 
stood, as they are now, he was so 
careful of his men, that he returned 
to England having only lost one sea- 
man, a great marvel at the time, when 
whole crews were swept off by scurvy. 

On his return, he was received 
with distinguished favor by the king 
(George the Third), and might have 
been made proud by the plaudits of 
all classes, but he was always humble 
and diffident, glad to escape from pub- 
lic ceremonials to the quiet of his 
home, and the society of his wife, 
which, in his busy life, he could but 
seldom enjoy. 


Of his second voyage, in which he 
visited the Society Islands, New Zea- 
land, he gave the narrative himself in 
a plain clear style that has always de- 
lighted all readers. 

The third voyage of the distinguish- 
ed commander was not less important 
to science and the world, than those 
that had preceded it, but it ended dis- 
astrously for Captain Cook. The na- 
tives inhabiting the different groups 
of islands which had been visited, had 
among many faults incidental to un- 
tutored savage life, one that was a 
source of constant annoyance to the 
captains and crews of the ships vis- 
iting them; they were inveterate 
thieves. The humanity of Captain 
Cook was a leading feature in his 
character, yet he was obliged to adopt 
severe measures to check this habit. 
Scientific instruments, live stock, 
clothes, ship stores, whatever they 
could lay hands on, the natives stole, 
and the result was no end of strife be- 
tween the seamen and the natives. 

At one time, Captain Cook adopted 
the plan of shaving the heads of the 
thieves who were detected, and this 
had some deterring influence. But it 
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must be owned the fault was not al- 
ways on the side of the savages, as 
they were called. Our seamen, 
with all their bravery, are sometimes 
under the influence of the drink de- 
mon, and then they too become de- 
monized, Rudeness to women, tyran- 
ny to men, injustice of all kinds has 
been charged at such times, and not 
unjustly, against them. 


The Resolution and the Discovery 
were visiting the Sandwich Islands, 
when an aflray occurred owing to the 
natives of Owyhee stealing one of the 
boats of the Discovery. Knowing the 
character of the people, Captain Cook 
Was anxious to avoid any angry col- 
lision with them, and he went onshore 
himself as much to repress any undue 
anger in his own men, as to awe the 
natives. Among the marines who 
were to guard him was a young man 
destined also to become known as a 
traveler both by sea and land—Led- 
yard, who, like the captain he was 
serving on this perilous occasion, was 
born in very humble life. Van-couyer, 
also a great maritime discoverer, serv- 
ed under Captain Cook. It was a 
most calamitous contest that hid now 
arisen. Captain Cook requested the 
king to return on board with him ; the 
two sons of the king also were with 
him. A guard of marines was there, 
and several boats manned lay on the 
beach. Whether the natives conclud- 
ed their king and his sons were being 
taken away from them for punish- 
ment, or that they had long nourished 
feelings of vengeance, certain it was, 
that a skirmish ensued in which, by 
some mismanagement, while others 
fled to the boats, Captain Cook was 
left alone on shore and being pursued 
by one man who had dogged his steps 
some time, was felled by a club; ris- 
ing from this blow he was stabbed in 
the neck ; by this time he haa reached 
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* Bishop, and having with. her as chap- 


the water’s edge and fell down, the 
savage natives coming up, held his 
head under water, and while their’ 
own countrymen were falling around 
them from the deadly fire of the ma- 
rines, they completed their work of 
death on the hapless commander— 
stabbing his lifeless body with frantic) 
rage, and afterwards actually cutting 
it to pieces. 

No doubt there were terrible repri- 
sals; part of the mutilated remains. 
were recovered, and with the solemn 
ceremonial for the dead at sea, were: 
consigned to the ocean, every one 
present feeling that the calamity’ 
would be felt deeply not only by the 
inhabitants of Captain Cook’s native 
land, but by all the civilized world. 

How wondrous are the changes 
that have been wrought by Christi-! 
anity! Eighty-six years ago, these’ 
heathen people were discovered by 
Captain Cook. Now their Dowager 
Queen Emma, an accomplished Chris- | 
tian lady, has this summer visited ; 
Britain, attended by a Christian 


lain a native clergyman said to be a 
descendant of the savage chief who 
slew the man that brought civiliza- 
tion to their shores. Among the mar- | 
tyrs of science, the name of James 
Cook has an honored place, and as 
long as industry, self-culture, bravery, 
and humanity are valued by work-: 
ing-men, they will be proud to think 
that this great commander and dis-. 
coverer was, in the fullest sense, their | 
brother. 

(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 


A Light on the Headland for Me. 


The following lines were suggested 
on reading the story of a pious old | 
lady who resided on one of the head- 
lands in Scotland, where, for want of | 
a lighthouse, several ships were annu- 


ily lost. By placing a lamp nightly 
her window, she was the means of 


many lives and vessels being pre- 
erved : 


To the city of God Lam bound, 

Tho’ long tossed on life’s troubled sea 5 
But Zion’s good ship is well found, 

And a light on the headland for me. 


With black squalls and currents I meet, 
And off driven far to the lee : 

But faith in the distance can greet 
A night on the headland for me, 


These waters with strong foes abound, 
Yet before their armed forces I flee, 
And ean at all times hold my ground— 

Ther’s a light on the headland for me. 


In the treacherous calm I now seem . 
Mist and fog all around me I see 
But still my eye catches a gleam 
From the light on the headland for me. 


Again from the heavenly skies 
- Come favored winds rippling the sea, 
And swift as the cloud my ship flies 
Towards the light on the headland forme. 


When ended the billowy strif», 
The City of Refuge I'll see 

Flukes cropped in the waters of life, 
Near the light on the headland for me. 


Safely brought from all ports in the world, 
And from “the abundance of sea,” 

We shall ride with our canvass ali furled 
Near tke light on the headiand for me. 


James Spencer, 
Seaman’s Chaplain, St. John’s, N. B. 
) Dec. 20th, 1865. 


——!0: = 
| Chinese at Honolulu. 
I The first company of immigrants 
prwarded by Dr. Hillebrand, who has 
een commissioned by the Sandwich 
sland Government to procure labor- 
ps from China, has reached Honolulu. 
consisted of 199 men, 43 women 
md § children — total, 250. They 
vere accompanied by an interpreter. 
ach immigrant held a copy in Chi- 
ese of the articles of his indenture, 
md the Government agent possessed 
|copy in English. In substance, the 
‘ocument reads thus: The immigrant 
brees to work in the Hawaiian Ts- 
ands for five years, on the following 
onditions ; free passage from China 
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to Honolulu; four dollars each calen- 
dar month, as wages ; to be well sup- 
plied with comfortable lodging, food, 
clothing, and gratuitous medical ser- 
vices, and the immigrant allowed Sun- 


days and three Chinese holidays. At 
the expiration of the terms of service, 


the immigrant to return or not, as he 
sees fit. A majority will undoubtly 
remain at the Islands after their pe- 
riod of labor closes. Chinese fraternize 
with the natives. 
According to Hawaiian laws, the 
newly arrived immigrant laborer will 
have full access to the Courts if his 
employer treats him with cruelty, 
Ifat any time those employing these 
men treat them unkindly or unjustly, 
the Government authorities will in- 
terfere, for through the representation 
of a Government agent they have 
been induced to come hither. We 
shall probably see many thousands of 
Chinese laborers in these Islands. 


oaecteifeeooo 


How Nelson Lest an Eye. 


The loss of an eye by Nelson has 
been variously stated to have occured 
off Calviand at Bastia. But, according 
to Las Novedades, both accounts are 
wrong. The most excellent Sefior 
D. Liberato Abarca, General of the 
Nicaraguan Republic, is said to have 
discovered documentary evidence that 
about the year 1780, Nelson, in com- 
mand of a small boat flotilla, appeared 
off the Castle of San Carlos de Nica- 
ragua. “ There he made his arrange- 
ments with the energy and activity 
characteristic of English sailors, and 
determined to take the Castle by 
storm. The people who composed the 
garrison of the said castle, awed by so 
bold a resolution, made up their mind 
to abandon the place... . The 
commander of the fort was seriously 
ill, and his daughter or wife, Dofia 
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Rafaela Mora, being aware of the in- 
tention of the garrison, and of the ac- 
tual dereliction of their duty, came 
also to her own resolution, which was 
worthy of an ancient heroine of Sa- 
guntum or Numancia. Leaving the 
commander in his helpless state, and 
hastening to the batteries, she soon 
perceived that the loss of the fortress 
was inevitable, and that her father 
would have to endnre ill usage, and 
would besides be exposed to the sor- 
row and shame of having his name as- 
sociated with that national disaster. 


She looked about the spot, and with-, 


out hesitation she took up the still 
burning match which the soldiers, on 
deserting the place, had thrown on 
the ground, and with manly courage, 
she fired all the cannons which she 
found loaded and pointed at the invad- 
ing flotilla. This noble deed was re- 
warded with the happiest results that 
the Sefiora could possibly have looked 
forward to. One of the many projec- 
tiles fell on board the boat in which 
was the commander of the flotilla, and 
a splinter of the bulwark struck the 
bone below his left eye, knocking him 
down as ifdead, whereupon the flotilla 
of boats rowed back down the stream in 
thegreatest haste. They reached their 
ship without any further accident, and 
left those waters.” The narrative goes 
on to state that the Sefiora was re- 
warded with a captaincy, and an an- 
nuity from the Spanish Government. 
—_> e<__ 


Foreign Items. 


Turkey. — Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
M. P., ina recent speech on Turkey, 
discussed the future prospects of the 
country. He was satisfied that Turk- 
ey, as a nation, was weaker now than 
before the Crimean war. The army 
was little better than the old Jannis- 
sary forces, and their fanaticism pre- 
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vented the spread of Christianity. 
Looking at it in a fair way, there was 
but little prospect of a regeneration | 
of Turkey. What was to become of 
her rich provinces ? He (the lecturer) 
believed that before long there would 
be a revolution in Turkey, the Christ- 
ian element would become dominant 
in the land, and the Mohamedan in- 
habitants would have to leave her. 
provinces. 


Irary.—The King of Italy, af the 
recent opening of his. Parliament, af- 
ter stating that the negotiations with 
the Pope were broken off because the — 
dignity of the country required it, | 
added that France would assuredly 
fulfil her promises with regard to! 
Rome and that the Italians must wait 
in confidence. The Chambers are in- 
vited to deliberate on the separation 
of Church and State, and on the sup- 
pression of religious bodies. Thus 
the obstinacy of the Papacy is forcing 
onreforms that might otherwise have | 
been seriously delayed. 


Icetanp.—The population of Ice- 
land at the beginning of the present 
century was 47,200, and is now 67,000, 
showing an increase of only about 
three-quarters per cent. 


Norway. — The Norwegian mer- 
chant fleet, at the close of 1864, num- 
bered 6,693 ships, of 651,000 tons’ 
burthen, manned with 38,575 seamen. - 

ee eS es Rae 
Correspondence, 

Letters have lately been received 
from Chaplains Rymker, Nilsson, | 
and Rogers, and from Messrs. Linde- : 
lius and Voskamp. They are stead-. 
ily at. work in their respective foreign 
fields, sometimes under discourage- > 
ments, but with unwavering faith in 
God. 


We have recent interesting letters, 
also, from Rev. Mr. Spencer, of St. 
John’s, N.B.; from Rev. J. Rowell, 
chaplain in San Francisco; from Rev. 
H. N. Crane, chaplain at Norfolk; and 
from Rey. F. J. Boggs, chaplain at 
Richmond. 


| Rev. Mr. Boughton writes that he 

has visited Mobile, and resuscitated 
the seamen’s work there, under Rey. 
William A. Carter, whose appointment 
2s chaplain has been confirmed. Our 
latest intelligence from New Orleans 
is not what we could wish. It now 
seems probable that the Sailor’s Home 
in that city will be sold to other 
uses, under a foreclosure of mortgage. 
; Mr. Boughton has done everything in 
/ his power to save it, but in the pre- 
sent state of things at the South, he 
- finds it impossible. 

Most earnest appeals come to us 
from Wilmington and from Charles- 
ton, where funds are wanted to repair 
Bethels and re-start the Sailors’ 
Home. 


Our chaplain at Savannah acknow- 
ledges a timely and generous dona- 
_tion of bibles from the American Bi- 
ble Society, in the distribution of 
which, among the sailors at that port, 
he is faithfully engaged. With some 
aspects of his work, Mr. Pease finds 
himself greatly cheered. He asks for 
-a supply of reading matter—tracts, 
religious books, &c, 

An old and highly-valued friend of 
the Society writes from St. Peters- 
burg, urging the appointment of an 
English-speaking chaplain for Ant- 
-werp, and the starting of the long- 

talked-of Sailors’ Home. The matter 
is under consideration. 
@ 


The Chinchas, 

These islands lie in about latitude 
13°.15/, and longitude 76°.30/, twelve 
miles off from Pisco, in Lower Peru. 
The heaviest guano deposits in the 
world are there, being estimated at 
from twenty to twenty-five millions 
of tons. The carrying trade connected 
with this interest has grown to such 
magnitude, that as many as 150 vessels, 
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from all parts of the world, 
are constantly lying there, awaiting 
their turn to load. They are detain- 
ed for that sometimes ninety days. 

Ten men to a vessel is probably a 
very low average, yet that would give 
the large number of 1500 souls, most 
of whom would cordially welcome the 
labors of a missionary. 

The facts that these men find no 
particular attraction on shore at any 
time; that they are compelled to 
spend their Sabbaths on shipboard ; 
that a preaching place is always to be 
had on some one or more of the ves- 
sels ; and that the visit of a missionary 
would be to them an agreeable relief 
to the monotony of their long tarry- 
ing there, make this field peculiarly 
inviting. 

In previous years the Society’s chap- 
lain at Callao has had the care of the 
Chinchas; but that arrangement not 
meeting the necessities of the case, it 
was resolved at the last meeting of 
the Board to make these islands a 
separate mission, and to send out a 
man at once to labor exclusively 
among the seamen there. An appoint- 
ment has already been made, and we 
hope to announce before long that the 
work at the Chinchas is fairly begun, 
under favorable auspices, and with the 
manifested blessing of God. 

We commend this new interest to 
the prayers of those who desire the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
over all the world. 

—__o 0 e__—_—_——__ 
The Home. 

Mr. Cassidy, our worthy superin- 
tendent, reports, for the month of 
December, more than 150 arrivals at 
the Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry-street. 

During that time, two thousand 
dollars were placed in his hands for 
safe keeping, a part of which has been 
deposited in the Savings Bank, and 
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over one-half sent to relatives and 
friends. Seventy-six of the boarders 
reported have already shipped, without 
advance wages. Such facts tell to the 
credit of the institution. 


Another gratifying feature of Mr. 
C.’s report is that which relates to 
the increased interest manifested at 
morning and evening worship. These 
services have been unusually well at- 
tended of late. This is true also of 
the Saturday evening meeting, which 
is exerting a most happy influence on 
the sons of the deep who gather there. 
It is impossible to calculate the good 
which proceeds to the sailor from this 
well-regulated establishment. 


** Blessed is he that Considereth the 
Poor.’? 


Hardly a day passes, but what there 
are applications at the Society’s rooms 
for aid to relieve. cases of suffering 
and want that have no provision else- 
where. Sick and crippled seamen, 
the widows and children of sailors 
lost at sea, broken-down, helpless, 
discouraged old and young men and 
women, with their sad stories of pov- 
erty and wretchedness, appeal to us 
in such numbers and so piteously, that 
at times it seems as if our office 
had been mistaken for that of the 
Alms House Commissioners. We do 
not at all regret it that these people 
come to us as they do; but we do re- 
gret that our means are so limited 
for their relief. It is surprising to 
know how much good a small sum of 
money willsometimes do. Enough to 
buy a poor man a breakfast will keep 
him along until he gets the job of 
light work he is looking for, when 
he is on his feet again. A few 
dollars to the haggard, care-worn 
widow of a sailor, just to pay up her 
rent, will give her good heart to toil 
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on as before for bread for her half-fed 
children. We cannot refuse such 
people. Itis enough to know that 
they are poor, hungry-poor, and some- 
times with barely clothing enough to; 
cover their nakedness. 


Some of these have been searched 
out and sent to us by our indefatiga- 
ble missionary, John Byrne, who in 
his sphere of labor is doing untold 
good. It may not be amiss to say, 
that during the late bitter cold weath- 
er, Mr. Byrne has entirely emptied 
his purse, which, perhaps, is all that 
those kind-hearted Christian friends | 
will need to know, who have long been 
accustomed to use him as the almoner 
of their charities. 


Two years ago, a sea-captain left 
with our Treasurer the sum of $260, | 
to be used for “ the support of the 
widows and orphans of American sea- | 
men who have perished in the pur- 
suit of their calling.” Another do- | 
nation of $14, to that object, was 
made about the same time. The fund, 
thus constituted, has, in its careful 
and timely disbursement, carried joy 
to many a broken heart, and caused 
the devoutest thanksgiving to God. 

But that fund is now exhausted. 
Who will replenish it, and set its rill 
of gladness flowing again ? 


It may be that some of our read- 
ers, who perhaps have their comfort- 
able homes through the labors of the 
sailor, or some one who is herself the 
mother or the sister or the widow of 
a sailor, would be glad to embrace 
the opportunity afforded at our office 
to relieve the class of destitute per- 
sons referred to, and in this way 
secure the blessing promised to him 
that considereth the poor. 


If sd, donations to that end will be 


duly acknowledged and j udiciously ap- 
plied.— Ep. Mae. 


American Tract Society (Boston.) 

We gratefully acknowledge a gen- 
€rous gift of tracts, &c., from this So- 
ciety, for the use of our chaplains and 
missionaries in the Southern ports. 


| 
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“Coming to the Point.’ 


An interesting work of grace has 
been in progress among the men of 


the sea, in the Church of the Sea and 


Land, even since its organization, a 
year ago. The Lord’s Supper is cele- 
brated bi-monthly. Forty mem- 
bers have been received into the 
Church during the past year, thirty- 
three of whom joined on profession 
of their faith in Christ ; others 
have gone to sea rejoicing in Christ 
who wished to join. Usually at the 
close of evening services, a number of 
seamen follow the pastor from the 
church to his study to be conversed 
and prayed with. 


“A few weeks since,” says Rev. 
Mr. McGlashan, “ten seamen, all 
anxiously enquiring what to do to be 
saved, followed me to my study.— 
They all, one by one, when the ques- 
tion was put, ‘ Are you now willing to 
consecrate your soul and body to the 
service of the Lord, and to trust in 
Jesus Christ as your Saviour?’ replied 
‘Yes, I do. Every one of them 
solemnly, and I believe sincerely, con- 
secrated himself to God. All bowed 
down before God, and several of them 
prayed audibly in broken sentences 
for themselves. One of them, who 
was mate of a large clipper ship, when 
the question was put, ‘ Do you desire 
to consecrate your heart to the Lord 
Jesus Christ to-night, and to do it 
now 2 replied, ‘Yes, I have long de- 
sired to be a true Christian, but I 
never came to the point, I now see 
that I must come to the point. I must 
come to the point at once. I will give 
myself up to Christ now and forever.’ 
T saw this same young man,a day or 
two after, and he told me that while 
I was praying he felt the burden of 
sin roiled off from his heart, and the 
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Saviour appeared exceedingly precious 
to his soul. He appeared very happy, 
and united with our church, and has 
since gone to sea on a long voyage, — 
well armed with good books and 
tracts, as a soldier of the Cross. 
Reader, art thou burdened with sin? 
Come to the point at once. Consecrate 
your all to Jesus. He is the burden- 
bearer. He invites you to come to 
Him just as you are, trusting in him, 
and to come at once. ‘Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’ Why 
tarry till you grieve away the Holy 
Spirit? The precious blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin. Believe 
in him, and give him your heart, and 
do it NOW.” 


0 


‘Peace be Still.’? 


Jesus, who bade the tempest cease, 
‘And calmed the raging sea, 

Gan in my bosom whisper “ peace,” - 
And gay “be still’”’ to me. 


My angry passions rise and swell, 
Just like the stormy wind ; 

And, Jesus, thou alone canst quell 
Tixese tumults of the mind. 


When wicked tempers stir within, 
And fret and vex my soul, 

Do thou, great conqurer of sin, 
My rage and pride control, 


Give me a spirit like thine own, 
The spirit of the dove ; 

And melt this stubborn heart of stone 
By thy soft flame of love. 


20: 


Important if True. 


A correspondent of the Scientific 
American says: “If you have a boat 
that leaks badly, and it is in a strong 
current, or if you are towing it up 
stream, all you have to do to keep it 
dry is this: bore a hole through the 
bottom and insert a piece of tin or 
iron half round through the hole, let- 
ting it extend a few inches below the 
bottom of the boat, and all the water 
will run out without any labor. I 
think a ship at sea could be kept afloat 
if you could keep her going four miles 
per hour.” 
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The Sight, 

Persons living in cities begin to 
wear glasses earlier than country peo- 
ple, from the want of opportunity of 
looking at things at a distance. Those 
who wish to put off the evil day of 
spectacles, should accustom themselves 
to long views. The eye is always re- 
lieved, and we see better, if, after 
reading awhile, we direct the sight to 
Some far-distant object even for a 
minute. Great travelers and hunters 
are seldom near-sighted. Humboldt 
at eighty-seven could read unaided. 
Sailors discern objects at a great 
distance with considerable distinct- 
ness, when a common eye sees nothing 
at all. 

——:0: 
Scientific Mission, 

The Emperor of France has ordered 
@ scientific mission to explore the 
Cambodia from the source of the Mei- 
Kou to Thibet, where all traces of the 
river disappear. The country which 
it traverses has hitherto been unex- 
plored, and is unknown to modern 
geographers, although certain ruins 
scattered over it attest the fact that 
a high degree of civilization once ex- 
isted in this deserted region. 


“0: —— 
The Rising Generation. 


In the United States there are 
about 60,000 common schools, which 
are supported in part by the State 
treasuries, and partially by funds and 
school taxes. In England and Wales 
there are 46,042 public and private 
schools attended by 2,144,378 scho- 
lars. In addition there are 1545 even- 
ing schools, which provide for 39,683 
children. The number of Sunday- 
schools is 23,514, with 2,407,612 scho- 
lars. It is estimated that in England 
there is a scholar for every 8.36 per- 
sons ; in Scotland about one-seventh 
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of the people are at school, while iu 
the United States there is a scholar 
to every five persons. In Russia only 
one child to every two hundred per- 
Sons receives instruction at school, so 
that while at nine o’clock on Monday 
morning there are 4,000,000 Ameri- 
can boys and girls at school, there are 
in Russia only 100,000. enjoying the 
benefits of education. 

——:0: —— 
Greatest Addition to Philology in Half 

a Century. 

The most important contribution to 
Philology, during the year 1864, was 
the publication of the illustrated 
edition of Webster’s Quarto Unabridg- 
ed Dictionary. This work, which had 
long been in preparation, and on the 
revision of which years of labor had 
been bestowed by several eminent 
Scholars, was, in many respects, the 
greatest addition to the philology of 
the present age which has appeared 
within half a century.—Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia for 1864, 

(0: —— 
Methodist Missions. 

The Centenary of Methodism in this 
country is to be celebrated by the 
laudible endeavor to raise a million of 
dollars for the work of Christian mis- 
sions. And what the Methodists pro- 
pose they generally accomplish. 

The plan is truly grand. The very 
thought of it is stimulating. It will 
doubtless be realized in due time, and 
when it is, christians of every name 
will join in the jubilee. 


—s0: 


A Blessed Encomium, 

Of the late Samuel Fletcher, Esq., 
of Manchester, England, a Christian 
merchant as eminently distinguished 
for his large and active benevolence as 
for his commercial prosperity, it is 
said: 
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‘Had he allowed the sums lent to re- 
ligion and humanity to accumulate, 


‘he might easily have died a mllion- 
aire. But he not only put his money 


to a more profitable usury, he reap- 
ed at the very time a greater as well as 
a purer gratification than he could have 
done by seeing the “ glittering heap” 
grow larger. He was happy in having 
it to give, still happier in being willing 
togive it ; and not least happy in this, 


' that he left not one member of his fa- 


mily who wished that he had given 


| less to the exchequer of the poor, or 


to the treasury of God ; or that he had 
died richer by any diminution of his 


| alms to the poor, the halt, the blind, 
- the orphan, or the widow.” 


A Church in a Ship. 
With the prospect of planting other 
Churches on land, especially on some 


of theshores of that vast empire of 
Russia, a ship for Cronstadt left the 


port of New York lately, having for 


first and second officers, and the ma- 
jority of foremast hands, pious men. 
These godly seamen will not put theix 
light under a bushel. 

The officers and men furnished 
themselves withagood supply of tracts 
and books of various languages, and 
doubtless this bread now upon the 
waters will be found again after many 
days. 


———05 
Immigration. 


The following isa statement kindly 
furnished us by B. Casserly, Esq., Gen- 
eral Agent of the Commissioners of 
Emigration, of the number of emi- 
grants that have arrived at this port 
from the Ist of January to the 31st 
of December, 1865, with their desti- 
nations, and the total arrivals in each 
month of the year, viz. :— 

Arkansas, 6; Alabama, 27 ; British 
Columbia, 78; Canada, 1,601 ; Cali- 
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fornia, 1,070; Connecticut, 2,682 ; 
Central America, 3; Cuba, 35; De-| 
aware, 180; District of Columbia, 
1,304; Florida, 5; Georgia, 21; Tli- 
nois, 4,523; Iowa, 3,720; Indiana, 
2,852 ; Kentucky, 1,298 ; Kansas, 412; 
Louisiana, 294 ; Massachusetts, 9,899 5 
Maryland, 2,077; Maine, 422 ; Michi- 
gan, 3,024; Minnesota, 1,892 ; Mis- 
souri, 4,971; Mexico, 54 ; Mississipp}, 
24; New Hampshire, 216 ; Nova Sco- 
tia, 46; New York, 91,480; New 
Jersey, 6,056 ; Nebraska, 117 ; Nerth 
Carolina, 27; New Brunswick, 49; 
Oregon, 18 ; Rhode Island, 1,357 5 
Ohio, 11,240; Pennsylvania, 25,810 
South Carolina, 83; South America, 
30; Texas, 40 ; Tennessee, 431; Ver- 
mont, 268; Utah, 1,080; Virginia, 
585; West Indies, 16; Wisconsin, 
6,493—total, 201,275. 


January, 5,319 ; February, 2,466 ; 
March, 6,171; April, 10,818 ; May, 
24,451; June, 27,119; July, 21,290 5 
August, 22,011 ; September, 23,204 ; 
October, 20,069 ; November, 24,446 
December, 13,911—total, 201,275 


:O—— 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the N. Yo 
Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 


Number of officers prepared for 


the Mercantile Service - - 188 
Whole number of graduates for 
the Merchant Service - - 4,484 


Number of graduates now and 
recently officers in the Navy 1,063 
Number of graduates, officers 


in the Revenue Marine - - 48 
Total number of graduates 
of this. Institution - - 5,733 
Number of letters of advice, 
information, &c., written to 
officers and seamen - - ~- 410 
Number of letters received - 258 
Number of pages of reading 
matter distributed amongst 
officers and seamen - - ~ 36,500 


B. Browntow, Principal. 


Iss 


Total disasters reported in December, 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to and from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the month of 
December, is 80, and are classed as follows: 6 
steamers, 9 ships, 8 barks, 13 brigs, 43 schooners, 
and 1 sloop. Of the above, 43 were wrecked, 6 
abandoned, 6 foundered, 6 sunk by collision, 7 
burnt, and 12 are missing. Total valuation 
estimated at $1,800,000, not including cargoes. 

The list is as follows. Those marked w were 
wrecked, a abandoned, f foundered, se sunk by 
Collision, m are missing, and b burned. 


SrEAMERS. 


Nellie Pentz, w, from N ew York. for Fortress 
Monroe, 

Alleghany, w, from Baltimore for New York. 

Idaho, w, from New York for Mobile. 

Constitution, w, from Savannah for New York. 

Indian River, w, from New York for Indian R, 
Florida, 

Commonwealth, b, from New York for Ston- 


gton. 
Surrs. 


Alcyone, ww, (British) from Liverpool for Balti- 
more. 

Ottilbie, a, from Cardiff for St. Thomas. 

Chace, 2, from Cow Bay for Savannah. 

Mountaineer, ms, from Mobile for Liverpool. 

Jumna, im, from Rangoon for England. 

Uncle Joe, 7, from Nevassa for Cork, 

Conquest, w, from Boston for New Orleans. 

Roger A. Hiern, w, (British) from Mobile for 
Liverpool, 

Newton, w, from New York for Hamburg. 


Barks. 
B. 0. De Wolf, m, from Havana for Cardenas 
SN» YY; 


Ninfa de los Mares, sc, (Spanish) from Havana 
for New York. 

Pictou, m, from Turks Isles for New York. 

Hattie Morrison, a, from Liverpool for Philada, 

Alma, w, (British) from Cow Bay for New York. 

Flora, w, from Charleston for New York. 

B. Colcord, w, from Havana for Portland. 

oye Van Name, m, from Philadelphia for New 

rleans, 


Brigs. 
Estefana, in, (British) from New York for Tri- 
nidad. 


Victoria, w, (British) from Liverpool for Rich- 
mond. 
Wm. , w from St. John. 
Dearth: w, (British) from New York for Point 
etre, G. 
J. We Johnston, w, from New York for Canary 
sles, 
Helen E. Edgett, m, from Inagua for N. York. 
Wm. Edwards, sc, from Havre for New York. 
Ocean Star, w, from Cape Breton for New York. 
Catharine Nickels,a, from Baltimore for Boston. 
Julia Ford, a, from Cardenas for Savannah. 
hoe de Castine, w from New York for Nue- 
vitas. 
Thos. Young, w, (British) from Charlottet’n for 
New York. 
Prosper, Wy, 
New York. 


(French) from Martinique for 


Scnoonrrs., 


Merlin, w, from Digby, N. 8. for Boston. 
Loyalist, b, (British) from Wareham for Boston. 
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New Jersey, f, from S, River, N.C. for New 
York. 


Minerva, w, from P. E. I. 

Lucy, w, Pembroke, Me. 

Citizen, f, from Havana for New Orleans. 

Fortuna Thompson, m, from New Orleans, for 
Providence. > 

Carthagena, w, from Bristol, R. I. for Philada. 

Connecticut, w, from New York for Key West. 

Reuben J. Hart, w, (British] from Charlot?tn 
for Baltimore. ; 

E. 8S. Conant, w, from Por'land for Richmond. 
F’y Cunningham, m, from New York for More- 
head City. 

Matamoros, b, (at Bagdad) 

Perry, /, from Newport for New Bedtord. 

Col. Allen, w, from Gloucester for St. John’s 
N.F. 


Georgia, b, from New York for Petersburg, Va. 

Horace Staples, sc, from Philadelphia for New 
Bedford. 

Mary P. Stevens, w, from Wilmington, Denby 
for Con. ’ 

Eclipse, 6, from New York. for Washington, 
D. 0 


Marinah N., a, 
Barbadoes. : 

Twlight, w, from Virginia, for New York. 

Emeline Rickey, w, from Philadelphia for Paw- 
tucket. 

Joseph Crandall, w, from Georgetown, D C. for 
Fall River. : 

Driver, b, (British) 

J. Lindsey, m, 
Mobile. 

Israel L. Snow, b, from Rockland for Savannah, 

Ranger, w, from Bath, for Boston. 

Haines, w, from Miragoane for Boston. 

Elijah Sheddon. se, from Georgetown, D. C. for 
New York, 

Loon, se, from Baltimore for James River. 

C._E. Raymond, w, from Philadelphia for 
Boston. 

Buena Vista, f, from Alexandria for New York. 

Jew, a, from Portland, for Boston. 

Frederick Tudor, w, Duxbury, Mass. 

D. R. Proctor, f, from Halifax for Plymouth. 

Actor, w, At Montauk Point for Boston. 

Armada, w, from St. John N. B. for Boston. 

Dwight, w, from Tabasco for Boston. 

Olevia B., w, (British) from Boston for Corn- 
wallis, N. 8. 

Sophronia, w, from Hyannis. 

Ann, w, from Baltimore for Boston. 

Elizabeth Ryan, w, (British) from Boston for 
Halifax, 

Ned, m, from Mobile for New York. 


from Wilmington, N.C. for 


(at Ocean Landing, S. C.) 
from Philadelpbia, for 


Stoop. 
Emma, sc, (Oyster vessel) 

The following is a statement of the whole 
number of vessels reported lost during the year 
1865, showing the number for each month, with 
their value: 


Value. 

$690,000 

302,000 

625,000 

sleiesielere 795,000 

Maye si chitinclan Je k8 330,000 
DENG aitecen cee Seen lO 650,000 
JU Vesteeweee sceneteak OD 500,000 
AUBUSte econ rush el Taree 1,092,000 
September.........5. 34 633,000 
Octobre sacenacent ened) 850,000 
November.........., re 1,500,000 
DecemPers ss o.ak 80 1,800,000 


Total for the year............. 446 $9,767,000 


ps 8 
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The Good a Little Match may Do. 

A little bright-faced boy had just 
touched a match to the kindling wood 
of the grate, and was watching the 

flame as it forced its way among the 

crackling coals, when, half in thought 
and half aloud, he said, ‘‘ Who would 
have thought a little match would 
make so biga fire?” 

“ Ah, yes, my little man,” said his 
father, “a little match, like other lit- 
tle things, may do great good or great 

harm. A good apostle onee said, 

Behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth !’ And now as our fire 
is burning, I will tell you a story 
about a little match and the good that 
it did. : 

“ Away down on the shore of Long 
Island stands a small house or fisher- 
man’s cabin. It is just far enough 
from the water to be out of the reach 
of the great waves that come rolling 
in from the ocean, and near it is a 
creck or little river, in which the 
fisherman used to shelter his boat.— 
At the time of my story the man had 
left his little cabin and gone to another 
place. It was desolate and dreary 
about that little house. You could 
hear only the moan of the surf as it 
broke on the beach, and sometimes the 
ery of those beautiful sea-birds—the 
gulls—as they settled down on the 
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water, or made long, circling flights 
around the mouth of the little river. 
“Tt was now the cold month of 
December; a strong wind had been 
blowing for three days, and all who 
thought of the sailor on that lonely 
coast prayed God to keep him from 
its dangers. A good brig, that is, a 
two-masted vessel with square sails, 
had two weeks before left the island 
of Cuba, bound for Boston. She had 
a captain, mate, and six sailors for her 
crew. Their voyage had been a plea- 
sant one, and was about over. They 
were thinking of their homes and 
friends when the fierce storm came 
and drove them from their course.— 
The rigging was soon stiff with ice, 
and it was hard to handle the ropes, 
or manage the ship. Officers and men 
did their duty as all true American 
sailors will do; but it was in vain.— 
The winds and the waves and the bit- 
ter eold were too strong for the brave 
sailors, and carried the poor brig 
steadily towards the shore. Soon 
they heard a sound terrible to sea- 
men. It was the noise of the breakers. 
The captain called all hands about 
him, and raised his voice in prayer.— 
He prayed for their safety, if God so 
willed it, that they might have 
strength to meet the fierce waves, and 
that, if they could not be saved from 
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shipwreck, they might be safe in the 
mercy of God. 

“‘ The brig soon struck, and she lay 
with her side to the shore. The wa- 
ter for a little space was so calm, that 
the small boat was safely launched 
and every man seated in it. But, 
alas! before they could reach the 
shore, a great wave struck the little 
boat, and the poor men were cast into 
the boiling sea. Four of them with 
the captain reached the land, and 
though scarcely able to move, dragged 
themselves forward to find a shelter. 
With a shout they came in sight of 
the little cabin, but, alas! there was 
the creek between it and them. { We 
must go through or die,’ said the cap- 
tain, and after a great struggle they 
reached the other side, but the brave 
captain could go no further. ‘ Leave 
me, my men,’ said he; ‘get help for 
yourselves, and then come back if you 
can.’ The men gained the house, but 
what horrors seized them when they 
found it was empty. One man only 
took heart as he looked at the fire- 
place and the wood near it. But alas, 
there was neither flint nor steel to 
strike a light. A moment hestood in 
agony, but as he raised his head,he saw 
upon the rude mantleasmall box mark- 
ed “ matches.” With trembling haste 
he seized it, and found one single 
little match. Oh, how much depend- 
ed upon that little match ! Here were 
four sailors ; a little way off lay their 
brave captain. All their lives were in 
that single match. If it failed, all 
must die, for cold and hunger were fast 
doing their work upon the poor men. 
With a trembling hand and a silent 
prayer, he drew the match, and as the 
little feeble flame broke out, ‘ Thank 
God” burst from their praying lips. 

“ That little match was life and 
safety to the poor sailors, but the 
good captain was beyond all help—he 
died before they could reach him.— 
Remember how much one little matzh 
may do.”—Sunday School Times. 


— i> 0 <—__ 
Our Library Work. 

During the month of December, 
twenty-eight Merchant and thirty- 
one Naval vessels, sailing from this 
port, were supplied with libraries. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


Nos. 1,505 and 1,506 were trans- 
ferred at Valparaiso, in Nov. last, 
from the U.S. steamer Nyack to the 
U.S. steamer St. Mary’s, and are in 
care of H. F. Jones, Captain’s clerk. 

The following report is made of li- 
braries shipped from Boston :— 

No. 884—Returned from Calcutta, 
by way of London, in good condition. 


Has been constantly used, and very 
useful. 


No. 1,401.—Returned to Boston 
and sent to sea in barque Alice Tarl- 
ton, care of the Captain. 


No. 862—Has returned in good 
condition ; books much read and very 
useful. Gone to sea in brig Chillen- 
wallah, for British Provinces. 


No. 1,315—Returned in good con- 
dition ; every book read and much 
good done. Gone to sea in brig A. 
W. Black for W. Indies.. 

No. 1,033—Returned in good con= 
dition, and sent to sea in brig Two 
Marys, for Glace Bay, care of W. H. 
German. 


No. 841—Returned from U. se 
steamer Santiago. ‘ Read with much 
interest, and lasting impressions 
made.” 


No. 487—Returned from the fourth 
voyage. Read by officers and crew 
with much protit. 


No. 1,801—Returned in good order. 
Books read by allon board. Gone to 
sea again in the ship Leucothea , for 
Calcutta, care of J. S. Ennis. 


No. 829—Returned in good order, 
Put in the care of B. Williams, of 
barque Pearl, for Lisbon. 


No. 1,428. 


U. S. Revenue Cutter Morris, 
Mobile Bay, Jan. 8th, 1866. 


Messrs. Loomis & Haut, Secs. Amer- 
ican Seamen’s Friend Soc. 
Gents.—We have lately come into 
possession, on board of this vessel, of 
your Loan Library No. 1,428, contain- 


ing originally 42 volumes, of which 
| ut 38 now remain. We obtained it 
rom, the ship Roger A. Herne, lately 
host off the mouth of this Bay, and 
prith your permission will retain pos- 
session of it. 

Hoping that it may have a good ef- 
fect, and wishing you all success in 
your endeavors to raise the moral con- 


E 


lition of Seamen, I remain very res- 


yectfully, 
M. G. Woopwarp, 
| Lt. U. S. Revenue Service. 


—0: 


Born Coming Over. 

The incident we are about to record 
‘= not of the class sometimes noticed 
im numbering the passengers coming 
in a given ship, that is, those born on 
ihn passage. But this is the case.— 
, An awakened sailor passing away from 
i the Bethel Ship last Sunday, was 
crossing over one of the East River 
| ferries, in company with a converted 
sailor—they were going to Scandina- 
) vian preaching in Brooklyn. The 
i awakened man, full of distress, was 

telling his trouble to the believer, 
| who said to him in return, “ Why, 
| grace is free, and grace is nigh. ‘ Now 
| is the accepted time, and now is the 
| day of salvation.? You can have it 
just as well here on the boat as 
| anywhere.” Upon this the sailor 
| went at once upon his knees, and 
| in the believing act was ‘ born again !” 
He told the story to the congregation 
‘of believers in the afternoon. 


——— 
Look not on the Wine. 


‘“‘T had a widow’s son committed to 
my care. He was heir to a great es 
| tate. He went through the different 
| stages, and finally left with a good 


| moral character, and bright prospects. 
| But during the course of his educa- 
| tion, he had heard the sentiment ad- 


vanced, which I then supposed cor- 
rect, that the use of wine was not 
only admissible, but a real auxiliary 
to the temperance cause. 

“¢ After he had left college for a few 


_ years, he continued to be respectful to 


me. At length he became reserved. 
One night he rushed unceremoniously 
into the room, and his appearance 
told the dreadful secret. He said he 
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came to talk with me. He had been 
told during his senior year that it was 
safe to drink wine, and by that idea 
he had been ruined. I asked him if 
his mother knew this. He said no, 
he had carefully concealed it from 
her. I asked him if he was such a 
slave that he could not abandon the 
habit. ‘Talk not to me of slavery,’ 
said he; ‘I am ruined, and before I go 
to bed, I shall quarrel with the bar- 
keeper of the Tontine for brandy or 
gin to sate my burning thirst.’ 

“In one month this young man was 
in the grave. It went to my heart.— 
Wine is the cause of ruin to a great 
proportion of the young men of our 
country. Another consideration is, 
that the habit of conviviality and 
hospitality is now directed to the use 
of wine. 

“¢ You give up your wine, and I 
will give up my rum,’ says the dram- 
drinker. Once I would not yield to 
this. Now I think I ought, for the 
purpose of checking intemperance.— 
I will not speak for others, but for me 
to do otherwise would be sin.” —Prof. 
Goodrich. 


e 
Let Go that Stern Line! 


BY REV. S. W. HANKS. 


I once stood on the wharf, watch- 
ing a brig get ready for sea: the top- 
sails and courses were loosed, the jib 
hung from the boom, and the halyards 
stretched out ready to run it up. 
Just at that moment, the pilot sprung 
from the wharf to the quarter deck, 
inquiring, as he did so, of the mate in 
command, ‘ Are you all ready ?”— 
¢ All ready, sir,” said the officer. 

Then the command, ‘‘ Stand by to 
run up that jib! Hands by the head 
braces! Cast off your head-fast, and 
stand by aft there to let go that stern 


line! Let go! Man the topsail hal- 
yards! Run ’em up, boys, run ’em 
up! Does the jib take ? Haul over 


that starboard sheet! She pays off 
fine! There she goes, and—hilloa ! 
hilloa! What’s the matter ? What’s 
fast there? Starboard the helm !— 
starboard !” shouted the pilot. ““‘What 
holds her? Is there anything foul 
aft, there? Why, look at that stern 
line! Heave it off the timber head ; 
heave off that turn!” “It’s foul 
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ashore, sir,” said one of the crew. 
“ Then cut it, cut it! D’ye hear? 
Never mind the hawser. Cut it be- 
fore she loses her way.” By this 
time there was a taut strain on the 
hawser: a seaman drew his sheath- 
knife across the strands, which soon 
parted, the brig forced ahead, the sails 
were run up and trimmed to the 
breeze, and the “ Billow” filled away. 


Young man! you use profane lan- 
guage. ‘ You take the name of God 


in vain.” You must let go that line.: 


God declares that “he will not hold 
them guiltless that take his name in 
vain.” Christ commands, “ Swear 
not at all.” Do you say, “I know 
itis a bad habit”? Then let it go! 
Cut it! Better cut the hawser than 
lose the craft. 


One is held by lust ; another by 
pride ; another by love of money, which 
is the “root of all evil;” another is 
careless ; but these are all strands in 
the hawser of wabelief. Let them all 
go! 

Another strong line that holds the 
soul fast in its thrall is the love of, or 
the use of, intowicating drinks. How 
many has it drawn from the bar of 
the rum shop or steamboat to the bar 
of the criminal court, and thence to 
the gallows, and too often to the 
drunkard’s grave and the bar of judg- 
ment! The rest you know. God de- 
clares, ‘‘The drunkard shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of heayen.” Let 
go that line! Do you plead for the 
stimulus and excitement? Let it go. 
If it be as dear as a right hand, cut it 
off. If it be as dear as a right eye, 
pluck it out. Now !—quick ! 


°° Hit Back.’ 


‘William, look! tell us, William, 
who made you; do you know ?? 
William, who was considered a fool, 
screwed up his face, and looking 
thoughtful and somewhat bewildered, 
slowly answered:—“ Moses, I s’poses.”? 
‘That will do,” said Counsellor Gray, 
addressing the court: “the witness 
says he supposes that Moses made 
him. That certainly is an intelligent 
answer, more than I supposed him 
capable of giving; for it shows that 
he had some faint idea of Scripture ; 
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but Imust submit that it is not suf 
ficient to entitle him to be sworn as 
a witness capable of giving evidence.” _ 
‘Mr. Judge,” said the fool, “may I © 
“ Cer- 
tainly,” said the judge. ‘“ Wal, then; | 


ax the lawyer a question ?” 


Mr. Lawyer, who do you suppose 
made you 2?” 
said Counsellor Gray, imitating the 
witness. After the mirth had some- 
what subsibed, the witness drawled 
out—“ Wal, neow, we do read in the 
good book that Aaron once made a 
calf, but who'd a thought the darned 
critter got in here?” The judge or- 
dered the witness to be sworn. 


Deaths of Seamen in the New York 
Hospital, 


From October 1st to December 31st, 1865. 


Frederick Davis, age 20, birthplace, 
New York, died, October 1; William 
Silva, 30, Portugal, Oct. 12; John 
Beekman, 40, Germany, October 26; 
Thomas Thompson, 26, Norway, Oct. 
23; Thomas Lynch, 27, Ireland, 
November 2; Peter Williams, 30, 
Sweden, November 3; Alexander 
Urquhart, 25, Massachusetts, Nov. 
8; Alexander Campbell, 25, Maine, — 
November 123; Charles Patterson, 28, 
Ireland, November 12; James De- 
vine, 27, Ireland, November 15; 
John McGilvery, 22, Maine, Novem- 
ber 17; Theodore Clark, 19, Virgi- 
nia, November 25; Jacob Derrick- 
son, 47, Delaware, November 29 ; 
Ebenezer Pharo, 25, Delaware, Dec. 
31. 

D. Cotpen Murray, Secretary. 
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Terms of the Life Boat, 


Tue Lire-Boar is published for the purpose of 
diffusing information and awakening an interest 
more especially among the young, 
religions improvement of seamen, and also to aid 
in the collection of funds for the general objects of 
the Society. It will be sent gratuitously, post: paid 
to every family trom which a contribution is re~ 
ceived, and to all persons who act as Collectors for 
the cause, provided a package of not less than 25 to 
one address is made up. 


** Aaron, I s’pose,” ¥ 
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LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at o 

; : y time constitutes 4 
Life Member; one of One’ Hundred Dollars, or 4 sum whict in additi ane oe 

One H. Be Ballers, rae pe ' i sum,which in addition to a previous paymer.t makes 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath to THz AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society, in i 
e corporated by the Legislature 
| Saye in the year 1833, the sum of $ ——, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes of the 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for Sh ps are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall. street. and 13 Cornhill, Boston, at the 
shortest notice Bibles and Testaments in various languages may be had either at the Office, or at the 
Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 Beekman street. 


CLOTHING 


For shipwrecked and destitute seamen are solic ted from the Ladies, and the benevolent generally, 
| Also bedding, &c., for the Sailor’s Home. ¥ 


SAVINGS’ BANK FOR SEAMEN. - 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept safely and secure 
regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Saviings’ Banks as such are established in New York, 78 
Wall street, ind Boston, Tremont street, open daily between 10 and 3 o'clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


; LOCATION. UNDER WHAT DIRECTION, KEEPERS, 
“New Yorx, 190 Cherry strevt,---------------- Amer. Se men’s Friend Sociely.. Mr, J. H. Uassidy. 
oe yi 2 Dover street (colored) .-., ---- a a Mt We Pawel, 
PorTLAND, foot of India street...- ---- Maine Seamen’s Unon-.--------- Thomas Bailey. 


Boston; 99 Purchase street_-.. .-------------- Buston Sea. Friend Society .-.--- Oapt. P. G. Atwoud. 
PHILADELPHIA 422 South Front street---.---- Pennsylvania Sea. Prend See ---Thomias McGuire. 
MOBLUE etienom oscn wees soem apan~an~0e------=2 .- Henry Pa’ sons. 
New Organs, cor. N Levee and Suzette sis. New Orleans Society 
DeMGRE NN COIS CO=ce. sens at osc ase coe sae ce~- --- cm adias: Seames'> Briend Soc -.--dJumes F stewart, 
Seamen's Home Soc ety...- ----E W. F aglor. 
HIONOLULU ------:- 2+ o------~---- == ---- © Honnlulu Sea, Fr. Society -------- Mrs. Oat 
| INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 
New York, 338 Pearl street_.---------------- pis. Miss’y 8 ciety for. Seamen -.J. Marrett, 
ck 178 Cherry street_-.- --- TIRROUMET SS Meow tears ee cae 8S Scott. 
“ 334, 8386 Pearl street...- COMMER seta oassee = ms 
ne 91 Market street .... ---- GO) eeteene === --Peter Oberg. - 
MY 4 Catharine lane, (colored)------- do. -G. F. Thompson. 
ee 8 do do. do, ae do. aS ---Chas M. Fortes. 
iH | 4 45 Oliver street : Gi bs sSes see eaescee sao Christ. Bowman, 
,e. es 89 do. do. GD) eke dence ana cues ease nm William White 
i G3 9 Uarlisle street... ---- ---- ----- do Deed eo te ~ ene --Wm Johnson. 
| Boston, North Square “ Mariner’s House’’---- Boston Seamen’s Aid Suciety----N Hamiiton. 
New Beprorp, 14 ethel Coust.-------------- Padies brow B: Pi 8-.-<--.)-< David Isley. 


~.----- Eilwa uo Kirbey. 


BauTmmors, 65 Thames street... -.---------- ‘8. Union Be'hel Society 


Wirnmineton, cor Front and Dock streets. .--- Wilm. Sea. Fr. Society..---.---.G. W _Wiitliams. 
CHARLESTON, Murket, opposite State street-.- Charlestoa Port Society---. .----Capt. W. White. 
* SAVANNAB. foot of Jefferson street..--- ---- ---- --Oapt. O. C. Parker. 
MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
7 LOCATION, UNDER WHAT DIREOTION, MINISTERS. 
New Yor«, Oatharine, cor Madisoo street ---- New York Port Society-..-...Rev. E. D .Murphy. 
Ne foot of Pike street, B. R .--------- Bpiscopal Missionary Society... “ R. W. Lewis. 
it foot of Hubert street, N. R.---.--- Do. do. =. “ HE EF. Roberta. 
ES Swedish & English, Pier 11, N. R MetrOUlsttea-2s-sse-ieeo- lon “ ©0.G, Heidstiom, 
cs Oliver, corner Henry street------- TEhe eeetereecesaacece So gn Uns Us Hodge, D.D. 
as 52 Market sSt.cescccsece------ .. Sea and Land, Presbyterian.. ‘* A. McGlashan, 89 
; Madison ~t, 
© 22 South-street, Episcopal Mission -.-- ---- ---- « Rob?t Walker. 
ALBANY, Montgomery Street .-. Methodist -.-. ---- ---- -------- yom Mbes: 
' Boston, North Square ~..--- ---- ---- «--- ---- Boston Poit Society ----.... } “ TW. ee 
es cor Commercial and Lewis streets-- Baptist Bethel Society --------- “« P, Stowe, 
U3 Richmond street--.--.------------- -Hpis¢opal ------------ --- ---- « °J, P, Robinson, 
as cor. of Hanover and N. Bennet Sirs. ‘« Phineas Stowe. 
New BeprorD..--- ---.------ ---- ---- ---" --"7 N. B. Port Society ---- ------.- ‘J. D. Butle:. 
PHILADELPHIA, Water street..-- ------------- Presbyterian —------- ee ea Ghar, El. Lwiig. 
oe cor. Shippen aud Penn streets. Methodist ---- ---- ------------ « W. Mullen. 
Co Catharine street..--- --------- Episcopal ---- .--- ---- ---- ---- 6 oW. B. Erben. 
ox Chureh st., above Navy Yard - Bapiistesteesssses-------~~---~ i. Joseph Perry. 
Baxtimore, cor of Alice und Anna streets---- Seu. Un, Bethe: Society ------- ‘ Henry Slicer. 
5S cor. of Light and Lee streets ---- - Baitimore, 8, B..--- ---- ---+-- : R. R. Murphy. 
“oS RSE EES cee ee a le “ R Gatewood, 
“ Wm B. Yates 


GHARLESTON, Church, near Water street.--- -- 
SAVANNAH --- ---- «2-2 --- = --- = -=-= ene ooo 
Moxzitz, Water street... 
New ORLEANS-.---- ---- ---- ---- ---- -----7 7777 


‘ W.A.I. Fulton, 


“« A, D. McCoy. 
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Rev. 8. W. Hanxs, 13 Cornhill, Boston, Dis, Sec., Mass., N. H., Vt. & Me | 
| © P, Boveuton, New Orleans, se Southern States. J 
| “ §. Bonnomme, Bible House, Philadelphia, “ N. J., Pa., Del. and Md. | 
| © Timoray Stiruman, Dunkirk, N.Y. K Western New York. =| 
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CHAPLAINCIES OF THE SOCIETY. as 

| In the United States. GotTHLanp, J. Lindelius. 
Way Vone Rev. Ola. Helland, GorrenserG, Rey. F. O. Nilsson, 
sie aie Mr. John Byrne, Stocxuoim, Mr. A. M. Ljungberg, 
Brooxiyn, Rev. EH. O. Bates, Coprnnacen, Rev. Peter EH. Ryding, © 
Ricumonp, Va., Rev. F. J. Boggs, Antwerp, H. Voskamp, 
NorFoxk, Va., Rev. E. N. Crane, Havre, France, Rev. H. Rogers, 
Savannau, Ga., Rev. L. H. Pease, Marseiiues, Rey. J. B. Hawkins. 


Mosite Bay, Aua., Rev. W. A. Carter, Yoxouama, Japan, Rev. S. R. Brown, 
San Francisco, Car., Rev. J. Rowell. Oanv, Honoxvzu, Rev. S. C, Damon, 
Mr. J. B. Tulloch.Htto, Rev. Titus Coan, Mis4onary, 

| Portianp, Oregon, Rev. W.J. Franklin,Caniao, Rey. W. C. Murphy. 

In Foreign Ports. Curncua Isnanps, 
Laprapor Coast, Rey. C. 0. Carpenter, Rey. D. Trumbull, 
Sr. Joun’s, N. B., Rev. James Spencer, Mr. Francis Muller, ~ 
Norway, Rev. F. L. Rymker, oa 


VALPARAISO, { 


Boston Sea. Fr. Society. Providence Sea. Fr. Society. 
Rev. Enian KELLow, Rev. John Taylor. : 
| Capt. AnpREw Bartrert, Miss’y. Portland, Sea. Friend Society, i 
Rey. V. J. Hartshorne. - * 1a 
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CHAPLAINCIES. 
Burrato, N. Y., Syracuse, Mr. E. A. Tuttle, 
Rey. J. 0. Gilbert, Paumrra, Mr. H. J. Perry, a] 
| RocHestxr, Erie Canat, Mr. H. Paddleford, f 
| Rev. David Dickey Missionary. Genesee VatieyCanat, 0. B. Danforth 


BROCKPORT, Cremune Canan, 
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CiLEvELAND, Ouio, Rev. D. Pro-ser. Derroir, Micu., Rey. Wm. Day, | : 

Cincinnati, Ono, Rev. B. Franklund, COntcace Ini, Rev. J. H. Leonard, pan k 

Totpne, Onto, 22a St. Lopasaiioy) eS ys ae | 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Rev. D-O.N Johnston, Mu wavaee, Wis., Rev. D. W. Clarke, |B 

SanDusmre Ono...) ——— Lake SHore, ee oo ae 

Bay Orry, Capt. Kitwood, Saginaw, Rey. WLS, Roberts, ee 

* i 

; ITINERANT MISSIONS. eae hE 

Onto anp Mississippr Rivers, [uLinors River anp Oanar ee 
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